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Preface 

Essentially,  the  study  of  a  complex  social  group  presents  a 
composite  problem.  A  number  of  books  dealing  with  this 
angle  of  sociology  have  been  written — each  considering  a 
slightly  different  type  of  social  unit.  Such  works  as  An  Amer- 
ican Town,  by  J.  M.  Williams,1  Quaker  Hill,  by  W.  H.  Wil- 
son,2 Hoosier  Village,  by  N.  L.  Sims,3  Middletown,  by  the 
Lynds,4  and  still  more  recently,  Tepoztlan,  by  Robert  Red- 
field,5  Black  Yeomanry,  by  T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr.,6  and  Small- 
Town  Stuff,  by  Albert  Blumenthal,7  have  illustrated  the  value 
of  such  studies.  Obviously  these  works  become  of  increasing 
importance  when  other  studies  similar  in  nature  are  available 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  certain  generali- 
zations and  conclusions  based  on  comparisons  and  classifica- 
tions of  specific  details. 

The  following  investigation  of  the  social  organization  of 
Tangier  Island,  Virginia,  has  been  made  to  contribute  one 
more  record,  of  a  somewhat  different  type,  of  a  distinct  social 
unit  to  the  growing,  yet  still  meager,  data  already  available. 
As  a  sociological  and  ethnological  study  in  group  life,  this 
piece  of  research  attempts  to  consider  all  the  aspects  relevant 
to  the  problem  of  a  social  unit  of  some  eleven  hundred  people 
on  Tangier  Island,  located  in  the  middle  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
about  six  miles  below  the  Maryland-Virginia  Boundary. 

1  J.  M.  Williams,  An  American  Town,  Kempster,  New  York,  1916. 

2  W.  H.  Wilson,  Quaker  Hill,  Columbia  University  Thesis,  New  York,  1907. 

3  N.  L.  Sims,  Hoosier  Village,  Faculty  of  Political  Science  Studies  in  History, 
Economics  and  Public  Law,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1912. 

4  Robert  S.  and  Helen  Men-ell  Lynd,  Middletown,  Harcourt  Brace,  New 
York,  1929. 

5  Robert  Redfield,  A  Mexican  Village,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago, 

1930- 

6T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr.,  Black  Yeomanry,  Holt,  New  York,   1930. 

7  Albert  Blumenthal,  Small-Town  Stuff,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chi- 
cago, 1932. 
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The  final  selection  of  Tangier  Island  as  a  unit  worthy  of 
study  was  made  only  after  the  author  had  come  to  realize  the 
interesting  problems  of  the  Island  during  several  months' 
residence  there.  It  could  be  seen  that  life  on  the  Island  had 
been  developed  by  the  Tangiermen  themselves  without  the 
aid  of  social  workers,  foundations,  and  the  like.  Doubtless  the 
most  convenient  unit  possible  for  such  analysis  would  be  a 
walled  town,  with  a  single  gate  which  could  be  watched  care- 
fully by  the  research  worker.  Since  no  such  Utopian  unit  offers 
itself,  however,  one  will  have  difficulty  in  finding  a  better  sub- 
stitute than  an  island  so  thoroughly  isolated  as  Tangier.  Be- 
cause of  rapid  changes  now  taking  place  as  a  result  of  modern 
methods  of  transportation  and  communication,  many  proc- 
esses and  factors  are  seen  in  clear-cut  outline  against  the  back- 
ground of  yesterday. 

The  method  followed  in  the  subsequent  study  was  largely 
determined  by  the  limitations  of  necessity.  Whereas  large 
stores  of  written  records  have  been  available  for  similar 
studies,  the  writer  was  signally  handicapped  by  a  dearth  of 
documents  and  printed  data.  The  direct  approach,  therefore, 
was  imperative.  The  writer's  method  of  procedure  was  to 
mingle  in  unobtrusive  and  unostentatious  fashion  with  the 
inhabitants,  listening  to  groups  conversing  in  stores  or  on  the 
streets.  During  the  first  few  weeks  the  observation  was  en- 
tirely informal.  The  writer  tried  to  become  familiar  with  the 
place  and  its  inhabitants  as  thoroughly  and  as  intimately  as  he 
would  his  home  town.  It  was  a  process  of  absorbing  the  cul- 
tural heritage  of  the  Island,  and  of  adapting  himself  to  it. 
All  preliminary  observations  led  toward  a  more  definite  ob- 
jective record,  such  as  taking  notes,  checking  items  in  a  check- 
list, counting,  measuring. 

Gradually  a  few  people  became  more  responsive.  They 
talked  naturally  and  freely  in  answer  to  questions  regarding 
their  personal  property,  their  boats,  their  general  history, 
and  their  occupational  activities.  Not  surprisingly,  however, 
they  proved  reluctant  and  reticent  concerning  such  matters  as 
sex  relations,  family,  and  politics.  A  few  individuals  proved 
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valuable  as  more  explicit  informants.  The  first  of  these  were 
teachers  and  preachers  who  had  a  long  acquaintance  with  the 
Island,  its  people  and  its  traditions.  The  final  group  of  in- 
formants included  Tangiermen  who  represented  the  various 
groups  and  factions  on  the  Island;  nevertheless,  the  data  given 
by  one  of  these  people  was  always  checked  against  that  of  sev- 
eral rather  different  types  of  informants. 

As  for  the  organization  of  the  material,  the  author  has  at- 
tempted to  follow  the  accepted  method  of  similar  studies. 
This,  it  is  hoped,  will  facilitate  comparison  and  classification 
of  the  material  with  other  documents  of  like  nature.  The 
chapter  organization  will  be  found  to  cover  essentially  the 
same  points  as  other  studies  together  with  a  more  detailed 
treatment  of  geographic  and  historic  background.  Smith 
Island,  a  similar  unit  not  far  from  Tangier  Island,  is  discussed 
in  Chapter  IX  to  permit  enlightening  comparisons  and  con- 
trasts. The  most  valuable  background,  however,  against 
which  to  appreciate  present  conditions  on  Tangier  is,  as  has 
been  suggested,  the  tradition  of  the  past  which  now  stands  in 
open  opposition  to  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  present. 

By  way  of  summary,  then:  If  the  author  has  been  able  to 
present,  with  clarity  and  with  succinct  detail,  the  essential 
facts  concerning  the  ethnological  and  sociological  elements 
pertaining  to  Tangier  Island,  his  aims  and  purpose  have 
been  fulfilled. 

The  writer  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  this  study  during 
the  brief  period  in  which  exactly  this  type  of  investigation  was 
feasible.  Strangely  enough,  this  happy  choice  was  coincidental. 

The  form  of  social  organization  which  characterized 
Tangier  life  from  the  early  nineteenth  century  was,  of  course, 
influenced  by  many  change-producing  factors  from  the  shore, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1932  that  these  shore 
influences  commenced  to  overwhelm  the  established  Tangier 
way  of  life.  While  "shore  influences"  are  specifically  those 
coming  from  or  through  the  nearby  mainland,  they  are  essen- 
tially those  of  modern  American  life.  This  investigation  of 
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Tangier  Island  is  brought  to  a  close  at  the  end  of  1932  when 
the  prolonged  period  during  which  the  characteristic  Tangier 
culture  was  intact  had  come  to  a  definite  end.  The  present  for 
this  study  is  essentially  the  end — the  rather  swift  end — of  this 
long  period.  No  attempt  is  made  to  bring  this  investigation 
up  to  the  very  moment  of  publication.  The  last  four  or  five 
years  may  or  may  not  contain  the  seeds  of  some  new  era  for 
Tangier  Island  but  the  present  study  does  not  attempt  to 
prophesy. 

While  the  writer  assumes  full  responsibility  for  this  study, 
he  must  acknowledge  assistance  given  him  in  gathering  to- 
gether the  material  of  this  book  and  for  help  in  reading  the 
MS  and  proof.  The  author  is  under  especial  obligation  to 
Professor  Carl  Kelsey  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
to  the  people  of  Tangier  Island  and  the  preachers  who  have 
been  there,  particularly  John  and  Hugh  Kelso.  The  writer 
is  also  grateful  to  Donald  Ramsey  Young  and  A.  L.  Kroeber 
and  to  Leon  DeValenger,  Jr.,  Mrs.  William  D.  Denney, 
Chester  T.  Hallenbeck,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Warren  Hall. 

S.  W  H. 
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A  Description  of  Tangier  Island 

LOCATION  OF  THE  ISLAND 

Tangier  Island  is  but  a  small  point  of  land  in  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  long  wedge  of  water, 
driving  its  way  over  two  hundred  miles  across  the  flat  coastal 
plain  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  drowned  out  the  lower  Sus- 
quehanna River  and  left  few  islands  of  any  size.  The  isolated 
remnants  of  the  settling  shore  line  which  dot  the  irregular 
coast  of  the  Bay  hardly  deserve  to  be  described  as  islands. 
Only  where  the  boundary  between  Maryland  and  Virginia 
cuts  across  the  Chesapeake  do  we  find  any  considerable  group 
of  islands  worthy  of  the  name.  Of  these,  Tangier  is  one  of  the 
smallest  to  be  inhabited  at  the  present  time.  About  six  miles 
below  the  state  line,  and  directly  in  the  center  of  the  Bay,  it 
occupies  a  solitary  position,  with  no  neighboring  island  of 
importance  nearer  than  Smith  Island,  which  lies  on  the  state 
boundary  line  directly  to  the  north. 

Tangier  seems  to  be  fighting  a  valiant  but  losing  battle 
with  the  Bay,  and  may  in  time  come  to  resemble  the  frag- 
ments of  marshy  islands  sprinkled  to  the  north  and  east.  The 
shoals  which  glisten  greenish  white  below  the  shallow  waters 
round  about  Tangier  bear  testimony  that  once  it  occupied 
a  larger  area;  but  now  the  inhabitable  portions  of  it  are 
limited  to  six  long,  low,  and  narrow  ridges,  separated  from 
each  other,  and  surrounded  by  a  great  expanse  of  marsh,  mud, 
and  sandy  beaches.  A  clearer  picture  of  the  situation  may  be 
gained  from  a  few  pertinent  figures.  Tangier  Island,  includ- 
ing marsh,  sand,  and  ridges,  stretches  four  and  one-half  miles 
north  and  south  and  is  a  little  less  than  a  mile  wide  at  the 
center,  from  which  it  tapers  off  unevenly  into  marshy  land 
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at  either  end.  The  northern  third  of  Tangier  is  mostly  marsh; 
the  central  third  includes  five  of  the  six  important  ridges, 
separated  by  marsh  land;  and  the  southern  third  is  of  marsh 
and  sand  and  runs  out  into  a  huge  spit  turning  to  the  east  in 
a  large  spiral  and  enclosing  an  expanse  of  water  known  as  the 
Steamboat  Harbor.  Roughly,  the  area  is  three  and  two-tenths 
square  miles,  of  which  two  square  miles  are  marsh  and  seven- 
tenths  of  a  square  mile  is  sand.  This  leaves  half  a  square  mile 
of  ridge  land  sufficiently  high  to  be  habitable. 

THE  TANGIER  RIDGES 

These  six  ridges,  of  which  only  three  are  now  inhabited, 
group  themselves  about  the  largest,  known  as  the  Main  Ridge, 
which  is  directly  in  the  center  of  the  Island.  On  the  east  and 
west  it  is  flanked  by  two  smaller  ridges,  running  parallel  to 
it,  and  known  respectively  as  the  Canton  Ridge  and  the  West 
Ridge.  These  contain  all  the  habitations  on  the  Island.  Still 
farther  to  either  side  are  two  now  uninhabited  ridges,  while 
far  to  the  north  and  roughly  at  right  angles  to  the  others  is  the 
large  isolated  ridge  of  Canaan,  abandoned  since  1928.  Com- 
munication from  ridge  to  ridge  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
narrow  boardwalks  laid  on  crossings  of  marsh  soil  artificially 
elevated  only  a  few  feet  above  the  surrounding  marsh.  Save 
for  these  connections,  nobody  could  walk  across  this  area 
without  rubber  boots. 

SETTLEMENT  ON  THE  TANGIER  RIDGES 

Obviously  the  set-up  and  structure  of  the  town  are  forced  to 
conform  strictly  to  these  narrow  geographical  limitations. 
The  ridges  are  tiny  indeed,  but  within  their  narrow  confines 
they  afford  fertile  soil  and  firm  foundation.  They  vary  in 
length  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  a  mile,  and  in  width  they 
rarely  exceed  two  hundred  yards,  and  often  narrow  down  to 
two  hundred  feet.  Their  slight  elevation,  however,  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  safe  from  the  water  which  covers  all  the 
surrounding  marsh  and  isolates  them  from  each  other  during 
a  storm. 
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The  buildings  on  each  ridge  are  of  all  sizes,  and  are 
crowded  together  in  two  parallel  lines  which  closely  follow 
the  slight  curves  of  these  elevations.  Built  almost  without  ex- 
ception of  wood,  and  resting  on  brick  pillars,  with  no  cellars 
beneath,  the  Tangier  houses,  despite  their  cramped  locations, 
present  a  neat  and  orderly  appearance.  The  clapboarded  sur- 
faces are  generally  painted  white,  cream,  or  gray.  The  gut- 
ters serve  a  double  purpose,  since  rain  water  is  collected  into 
cisterns  for  drinking  purposes.  Each  house  has  a  front  yard, 
with  grass  and  trees,  but  few  shrubs  or  flowers.  In  an  attempt 
to  gain  some  slight  feeling  of  privacy  the  Islanders  have  gen- 
erally surrounded  their  property  with  white  picket  fences. 
Between  these  picket  fences  at  the  front  of  each  house 
stretches  the  narrow  lane  which  serves  as  the  only  street  a 
ridge  may  boast. 

Tangier  streets  present  one  of  the  most  striking  aspects 
of  the  Island.  In  so  far  as  travel  is  by  boat,  and  the  ridges  are 
short,  land  vehicles  are  unnecessary.  There  are  no  automo- 
biles on  Tangier;  there  would  be  no  room  for  them.  When 
a  small  truck  was  brought  to  the  Island  to  haul  oyster  shells 
for  the  building  of  a  hard  surface  on  one  of  these  lanes,  it  was 
only  an  impractical  curiosity.  These  lanes,  which  stretch  the 
length  of  each  ridge  between  the  parallel  lines  of  houses,  are 
far  too  narrow  for  even  a  horse  and  wagon.  For  although  the 
Main  Ridge  has  a  street  which  measures  about  eight  feet  wide 
from  picket  fence  to  picket  fence,  the  thoroughfare  on  the 
ridge  to  the  east  (Canton)  is  little  more  than  a  path,  measur- 
ing at  its  best  a  scant  four  feet.  The  roadway  on  the  West 
Ridge  is  equally  narrow. 

Plainly,  land  is  at  a  premium,  and  since  transportation  is 
largely  by  foot  and  boat,  the  inhabitants  have  not  wasted 
valuable  land  area  on  roadways.  One  comes  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  space  on  Tangier  when  it  is  noticed  that  behind 
many  of  these  regular  picket  fences  gravestones  bear  witness 
that  the  front  yards  have  gradually  been  utilized  as  the  most 
satisfactory  place  for  family  burial.  These  graves  are  generally 
constructed  of  brick  (very  recently  concrete  caskets)  and  are 
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above  the  surface,  since  water  is  reached  after  digging  a  scant 
two  feet. 

THE  SURROUNDING   MARSHES 

It  will  easily  be  gathered  that  the  salt  marsh  which  hems  in 
each  ridge  is  not  far  above  the  water  level.  The  dark,  soggy 
mud  is  covered  with  coarse  marsh  grass.  Here  and  there  a 
slight  elevation,  called  a  "tump,"  supports  a  heavier  matting 
of  grass  and  a  few  scraggy  salt  bushes.  The  natural  depressions 
and  drainage  waterways  which  dissect  the  marsh  land  vary  in 
width  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  and  are  filled  with  about  two 
feet  of  water  at  normal  high  tide.  When  the  tide  comes  in,  the 
entire  marsh  is  covered  with  water,  leaving  only  the  tips  of 
the  grass  and  tumps  showing.  When  the  tide  recedes,  however, 
these  "guts,"  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  hold  no  water,  and 
reveal  long  stretches  of  soft  and  slimy  mud.  The  marsh  itself, 
made  tough  and  spongy  by  the  grass  roots,  holds  so  much 
water  even  at  low  tide  that  one  must  not  venture  out  across 
it  without  the  aforesaid  indispensable  boots.  A  singularly 
unattractive  region,  these  marshes,  and  excellent  breeding 
ground  for  swarms  of  mosquitoes. 

Tradition  has  named  the  largest  gut  on  the  Island  Oyster 
Creek.  This  is,  however,  a  misnomer,  since  there  are  no 
streams,  creeks,  or  springs  to  be  found  on  Tangier.  When  the 
drinking  water  in  the  cisterns  is  exhausted,  the  inhabitants 
are  forced  to  use  drawing  wells  or  driven  wells,  which  strike 
potable  water  at  about  six  to  twelve  feet  below  the  surface. 
One  old  brick  drawing  well  in  Canton,  which  dates  from  at 
least  1820,  gives  water  with  a  pleasant  taste  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  main  supply  of  early  Canton.  Two  such  wells  on  the 
Main  Ridge  and  one  on  the  West  Ridge  also  give  good  water. 
The  driven  wells  and  the  remaining  drawing  wells  give  an 
unpleasant  tasting  water,  satisfactory  only  for  purposes  other 
than  drinking. 

This  is  a  rather  unattractive  picture  we  have  briefly 
sketched  in  outline:  an  island  low  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
separated  from  the  Eastern  and  Western  shores  by  several 
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miles  of  water,  and  with  only  a  few  acres  of  habitable  land 
within  whose  rigid  boundaries  the  population  must  crowd 
together  in  close  proximity,  leaving  little  land  for  agriculture 
and  offering  only  the  marine  life  of  the  surrounding  waters 
as  a  means  of  gaining  a  living.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  people  were  ever  attracted  to  this  region.  It  is  doubly 
difficult,  however,  to  appreciate  the  character  and  social 
structure  of  the  unit  that  now  exists  on  Tangier  Island  unless 
we  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  history  behind  its  unique 
customs  and  traditions.  Let  us  take  a  short  backward  glance 
at  the  early  years. 


II 

Historical  Background 

JOHN  SMITH 

The  historic  traditions  of  the  regions  round  about  the 
Island  of  Tangier  are  built  largely  upon  the  early  ex- 
plorations of  that  fascinating  and  doughty  warrior,  John 
Smith.  His  curiosity  led  him  to  set  out  from  the  struggling 
Jamestown  Colony  shortly  after  its  early  settlement  in  1607, 
to  sail  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Chesapeake,  naming 
the  rivers,  islands,  and  peninsulas. 

The  first  written  mention  of  Tangier  Island  is  recorded 
in  John  Smith's  book  entitled  The  Map  of  Virginia,1  where, 
in  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Accidents  that  hapned  in  the 
Discovery  of  the  Bay  of  Chisapeack,"  he  relates  the  details 
of  his  arrival.  His  graphic  account  of  the  "crossing  over  from 
the  maine"  to  the  Islands  amidst  so  much  "thunder  lightning 
and  raine,  that  our  mast  and  sayle  blew  ouerboard"  is  con- 
cluded with  this  irate  assertion: 

Two  dayes  we  were  inforced  to  inhabite  these  vninhabited  Isles; 
which  for  the  extremitie  of  gusts,  thunder,  raine,  stormes,  and  ill 
wether  we  called  Limbo.2 

This  was  no  place  to  invite  longer  tarrying,  and  after 
explaining  that  "repairing  our  saile  with  our  shirts,  we  set 
saile,"  John  Smith  continues  his  narrative  of  exploration 
along  the  Bay.  It  is  important  for  us  to  note  that  Smith 
mentions  that  the  Island  was  covered  with  trees.  Although 
no  groves  of  trees  now  remain  on  Tangier,  the  bottom  of  the 
Bay  in  the  region  south-southwest  of  Oyster  Creek  Ridge  is 

1  Edward  Arber  (Editor),  Travels  and  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith,  John 
Grant,  Edinburgh,  1910,  Volume  II,  p.  341. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  414. 
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full  of  stumps  which  are  plainly  visible  through  the  water 
on  clear,  calm  days.  This  remnant  of  the  forests  which  Smith 
found  represents  the  only  present  reminder  of  a  place  later 
famous  in  Tangier  history  as  the  Camp  Meeting  Grove. 
Some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  now  living  on  Tangier  still 
remember  seeing  part  of  this  pine  grove  before  it  was  drowned 
by  the  encroachment  of  the  water  over  this  gradually  settling 
land,  and  was  reduced  to  submerged  stumps. 

Smith3  mentions  the  territory  on  the  Eastern  Shore  oppo- 
site Tangier  Island,  which  he  names  Accomack  after  the 
Indian  kingdom  there.  Although  Tangier  seems  to  have 
earned  an  unfortunate  reputation  through  Smith's  adven- 
tures there,  and  apparently  was  not  immediately  visited  again, 
the  region  of  Accomack  soon  included  several  colony  groups 
who  established  saltworks  and  farms  along  the  shore.4  More 
settlements  developed  about  these  small  beginnings.  The 
land  seemed  to  offer  fertile  soil,  and  the  geographically  iso- 
lated peninsula  was  but  sparsely  settled  by  Indian  tribes  who 
were  more  friendly  than  those  on  the  Western  Shore.  During 
the  dark  days  of  1622,  when  Indian  raids  reached  a  fever 
pitch  on  the  Western  Shore,  the  peace  of  this  region  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  was  indeed  a  welcome  blessing  to  the  colonists 
who  had  settled  it.  Naturally  this  encouraged  further  settle- 
ment to  such  an  extent  that  by  1626  the  population  had 
greatly  increased.5 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  ACCOMACK 

The  Patentees 

With  the  issuing  of  great  numbers  of  patents  in  the  region 
of  Accomack,  one  patentee,  Colonel  Scarburgh,  received  a 
grant  of  land  on  Tangier  Island.6  There  is  no  record,  how- 
ever, to  determine  whether  or  not  this  first  patentee  actually 
lived  on  the  Island.  Perhaps  Tangier  was  used  in  this  early 

3  Ibid.,  p.  109. 

4  Jennings  Cropper  Wise,  The  Early  History  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir- 
ginia, Bell,  Richmond,  1911,  p.  22. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  27  et  seq. 

6  Land  Patents  (for  Tangier),  State  Archives,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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period  for  cattle  grazing  and  for  ponies,  as  were  some  of  the 
Accomack  islands. 

The  earliest  record  of  population  on  Tangier  is  that 
found  in  the  Swain  Manuscript,  written  in  1904: 

.  .  .  about  the  year  1666  .  .  .  one  Mr.  West  came  from  the  main- 
land and  purchased  it  for  "two  overcoats."  Some  years  later  Mr. 
West  sold  a  part  of  it  to  one  John  Crockett  .  .  .7 

Swain  does  not  disclose  the  source  of  his  information,  but  at 
all  events  there  were  Wests  and  Crocketts  living  there  in  the 
very  early  1700's.8 

Culture  in  Accomack 

While  the  first  few  Crocketts  and  Wests  were  settling 
down  to  a  farming  and  cattle-raising  existence  on  Tangier, 
the  increase  in  population  on  the  mainland  of  Accomack 
was  accompanied  by  a  development  of  culture  which  formed 
the  background  for  the  Island.  Although  the  Islanders  do 
not  seem  to  have  played  a  large  part  in  the  early  development 
of  this  culture,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  important 
items  in  regard  to  population,  together  with  the  social  and 
economic  organization  of  early  Accomack,  since  it  had  a 
direct  later  influence  on  the  development  of  Tangier. 

Population 

Jennings  Cropper  Wise,9  who  wrote  The  Early  History  of 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  states  that  the  early  popula- 
tion of  Accomack  was  composed  of  English  settlers,  with  a 
scattering  of  Dutch  people.  A  few  New  England  Puritans 
added  to  the  total  number  of  settlers.  Wise  describes  these 
early  people  thus: 

The  pioneers  of  Accomack  were,  without  exception,  sprung 
from  a  sturdy  English  stock.  A  decade  or  more  elapsed  before 
the  English  gentry  made  its  appearance.  After  1630  large  num- 

7  Rev.  C.  P.  Swain,  MS,  p.  3. 

8  Land  Books  for  Accomack,  Richmond  and  Accomac  (town),  Virginia. 

9  Wise,  op.  tit.,  pp.  72-76. 
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bers  of  the  later  class  poured  into  the  little  sea  girt  land.  The 
influx  of  settlers  was  so  sudden  that  the  better  class  was  not 
forced  through  the  usual  levelling  process,  when  social  barriers 
fall  before  the  stress  of  common  danger  and  enterprise  .  .  .  but 
on  the  Eastern  Shore,  the  generous  hand  of  nature  and  aborigine, 
alike,  combined  to  do  away  with  the  elementary  process  of 
colonization.  The  gentleman  immigrant  assumed  his  accustomed 
role  from  the  first  on  this  virgin  soil. 

As  a  result  then,  of  the  easy  conditions,  a  number  of  distinct 
social  classes  were  to  be  found  among  the  inhabitants  as  early  as 
1625-30.  First  there  were  the  large  planters  who  came  from 
Northampton  and  Norfolk.  They  monopolized  all  the  offices  and 
controlled  affairs  generally.  Next,  came  a  class  of  carpenters, 
ship-builders,  and  mechanics  of  all  trades,  who  acquired  small 
land  holdings,  and  gradually  became  planters  of  a  second  social 
order,  comprising  a  sturdy  yeomanry  which  exists  to  this  day. 
The  third  class,  and  one  which  increased  rapidly  after  the  flood 
tide  of  immigration  set  in,  was  that  of  huntsmen,  oystermen,  and 
islanders,  a  race  of  dauntless  seamen,  unexcelled  in  their  special 
pursuits  by  any  people  in  the  world.  .  .  .  the  secluded  inlets, 
stocked  as  they  were  with  fish  and  fowl,  early  attracted  a  class 
of  lazy  ne'er-do-wells,  who  soon  degenerated  into  a  lower  order 
of  'longshoremen.  A  fourth,  and  small  class,  was  that  of  the 
white  servant.  .  .  . 

Owing  to  nearly  three  centuries  of  isolation,  the  population 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  remains  more  purely  English  in  origin  than 
any  part  of  the  world  with  the  exception  of  England  itself.  The 
county  records  of  recent  years  contain  names  which  centuries  ago 
were  identified  with  the  social  and  political  history  of  England 
and  not  to  be  found  even  on  the  western  shore  of  Virginia.10 

Economic  and  Social  Life 

Although  much  of  the  effort  of  the  early  colonists  was 
devoted  to  the  production  of  everyday  necessities,  a  lively 
fur  tracje  developed  during  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  fairly  calm  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
the  streams  that  flowed  into  it  afforded  good  and  easy  trans- 

10  Ibid.,  pp.  68-69. 
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portation.  Boats  landed  directly  on  the  Eastern  Shore  from 
England  and  the  West  Indies,  and  at  times  from  Holland.11 
The  early  fur  trade  gradually  declined,  and  soon  tobacco 
became  the  staple  crop. 

Following  the  early  use  of  Indian  shell,  roanoke,  and  peake, 
tobacco  and  later  the  tobacco  house  receipts  were  used  as 
currency.12  This  medium  of  exchange  was  used  to  purchase 
land,  pay  fines,  and  perform  money  functions  generally. 
Tobacco  at  this  time  proved  to  be  the  center  of  economic  life. 

Slaves  played  a  negligible  part  in  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  where  they  served  almost  exclu- 
sively as  domestic  servants.  Free  Negroes  came  to  Accomack 
about  1620,  and  slaves  were  introduced  later.  Interestingly, 
in  some  cases  Negroes  owned  slaves.13  In  all  events,  the 
Eastern  Shore  seems  never  to  have  had  the  hordes  of  agricul- 
tural Negroes  found  elsewhere  in  the  South. 

That  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  tobacco  were  not  the 
only  sources  of  living  in  Accomack  will  be  appreciated  by 
a  list  of  minor  activities  which  flourished  at  various  times, 
together  with  mention  of  outstanding  produce.  This  list  is 
compiled  from  Wise.14 


Weaving 

Tanning 

Shoemaking 

Malt-brewing 

Salt-boiling 

Shipbuilding 

Fur  trade  (early) 

Bricks 

Cattle 

Fish 


Canoes 

Horses 

Seafood 

Deer 

Other  wild  game 

Game  birds 

Tobacco 

Farming  in  general 

Figs 

Wool 


Flour 

Corn 

Ink 

American  mahogany 

Indian  trade 

Piracy 

Poultry 

Sassafras  root 

Terrapin 


Education  in  Accomack  seems  to  have  been  largely  lim- 

11  Ibid.,  p.  295. 

12  Ibid.,  pp.  300-301. 

13  Ibid.,  pp.  285-288. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  289  et  seq. 
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ited  to  the  children  of  the  wealthy  planters.15  Wise16  gives 
lists  of  books  in  some  libraries  mentioned  in  the  wills  of 
prominent  men  and  some  seem  to  have  had  as  many  as  one 
hundred  volumes,  with  theological  and  medical  titles  pre- 
dominating. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WARS  ON  ACCOMACK  AND  TANGIER 

The  eventful  struggles  which  fill  the  pages  of  early  Ameri- 
can history  seem  to  have  had  little  effect  upon  the  region 
about  Tangier.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  life  was  quiet 
and  uneventful  on  the  somewhat  remote  peninsula  of  the 
Eastern  Shore.  It  seems  strange  to  find  that  although  there 
was  frequent  fighting  on  the  Western  Shore,  it  left  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  Chesapeake  undisturbed.  We  have  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  Indian  massacres  and  uprisings  of 
1622  affected  all  of  Virginia  save  Accomack.  Bacon's  Rebel- 
lion (1674-77)  amounted  to  a  minor  civil  war  in  Virginia,  yet 
did  not  result  in  warfare  in  this  region  across  the  Bay.17  Even 
the  American  Revolution  swept  over  the  Colonies  without 
seriously  touching  the  Eastern  Shore.  Although,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  the  British,  in  the  War  of  1812,  chose  Tangier  as 
their  base  for  operations  against  Baltimore,  there  was  no 
actual  fighting  on  the  Island.  Since  the  Civil  War  came  at  a 
time  of  transition  in  the  history  of  Tangier,  we  shall  con- 
sider its  mild  effect  a  bit  later  in  this  chapter. 

This  hasty  glance  will  help  the  reader  to  realize  the  com- 
plete isolation  of  this  section  about  Tangier.  Nothing  can 
better  illustrate  its  long  separation  from  the  steady  stream  of 
changing  events  in  American  development  than  this  brief 
relation  of  the  failure  of  most  important  events  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  simple  agricultural  and  fishing  life  of  Ac- 
comack. Through  it  all  its  isolation  remained  intact.  No  large 
towns  grew  up.  In  fact,  the  economic  and  social  status  re- 
mained in  its  simple  and  undeveloped  form  throughout. 

™Ibid.,  pp.  317-318. 
ieIbid.,  pp.  313-315. 
17  Ibid.,  pp.  191-222. 
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The  flood  tides  of  religious  emotionalism  which  swept 
over  the  American  Colonies  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from 
Massachusetts  to  Georgia  during  the  "Great  Awakening"  of 
the  1740's  came  in  a  series  of  waves  which  reached  a  high- 
water  mark  and  then  receded  until  the  process  was  repeated 
again  by  another  great  "revival."18  Although  Tangier  and  the 
surrounding  region  was  late  in  feeling  the  impact  of  this  far- 
reaching  phenomenon,  the  Island  reacted  to  it  in  an  entirely 
different  fashion.  For  when  the  revivals  had  swept  over  Ac- 
comack so  violently  as  to  shake  its  social  life  to  its  very 
foundations,  they  did  not  follow  their  customary  course  by 
receding,  but  continued  a  vital  force  until  they  had  so  molded 
and  indelibly  stamped  their  influence  on  the  people  that  the 
effects  are  still  important  factors  to  be  reckoned  with  by  any- 
one considering  the  sociological  aspects  of  this  region.  Let  us 
take  a  brief  survey  of  this  important  phase  of  Accomack  and 
Tangier  history. 

Religious  freedom  had  been  enjoyed  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
from  its  earliest  settlement.  Perhaps  no  part  of  the  New 
World  experienced  such  complete  liberty.  This  may  un- 
doubtedly be  explained  by  the  heterogeneity  of  religious  be- 
liefs which  the  settlers  of  Accomack  contributed  to  its  social 
structure.  Located  on  the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  and  isolated  by  water,  it  inevitably 
felt  only  the  lightest  restraint  from  Virginia  laws,  and  the 
lands  of  the  tolerant  Lord  Baltimore  to  the  north  brought  no 
menace  to  its  freedom.  Populated  sparsely  by  Jamestown  Vir- 
ginians, Dutch  settlers,  English  Puritan  refugees,19  and  colo- 
nists from  the  West  Indies,  it  was  never  possible  for  one  single 
group  to  dominate  in  any  way  its  religious  life.  It  is  a  com- 
mon saying  that  the  lower  part  of  Delmarva  (i.e.,  south  of 
Dover,  Delaware)  has  seen  the  origin  of  more  religious  sects 
than  has  any  other  part  of  the  country.  In  all  events,  its  varied 

18  James  Truslow  Adams,  Provincial  Society  1690-1763,  Macmillan,  New 
York,  1928,  pp.  279-286. 

19  Wise,  op.  cit.,  pp.  71-72  and  74  et  seq. 
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beliefs  permitted  tolerance  instead  of  the  erection  of  a  dictato- 
rial church  group  such  as  that  which  dominated  early  Massa- 
chusetts. This  very  tolerance  permitted  a  gradual  ebbing 
away  of  vital  religion  until  there  was  nothing  left  which 
offered  an  adequate  spiritual  sustenance  for  the  religious 
hunger  of  the  people  of  Accomack. 

This  giowing  hunger  for  a  spiritual  quickening  and  awak- 
ening was  met  through  the  spread  of  Methodism  in  the  mid- 
dle and  latter  parts  of  the  1700's.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
both  John  and  Charles  Wesley  came  to  Georgia  in  1 736-37. 20 
Three  years  later,  Charles  Whitefield,  the  fiery  evangelist  who 
was  so  instrumental  in  giving  impetus  to  the  Great  Awaken- 
ing which  swept  all  the  Colonies,  spent  several  years  traveling 
up  and  down  the  Atlantic  Coast.21  He  preached  several  times 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  After  this  time  Wesley  sent  a 
number  of  lay  preachers  from  England  to  points  along  the 
coast  to  carry  on  the  work  until  the  late  1780's.22  Bishop  As- 
bury  seems  quite  likely  to  have  been  in  Accomack  County.23 
The  result  of  all  this  activity  was  the  creation  of  a  stronghold 
of  Methodism  here  in  the  middle  Colonies.  Later,  evangelism 
was  continued  by  means  of  the  famous  camp  meetings. 

An  early  book  on  Peninsular  Methodism  opens  with  the 
following: 

Although  not  planted  there  until  several  years  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  New  York  and  Western  Maryland  Societies,  Meth- 
odism took  root  and  grew  rapidly;  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1784,  the 
Peninsula  reported  a  much  larger  membership  than  any  other 
territory  of  similar  extent  in  the  United  States.  This  phenomenal 
growth  cannot  perhaps  be  attributed  to  any  exceptional  con- 
geniality of  this  section,  in  the  beginning,  toward  Methodism; 
for  here  the  pioneer  fathers  met  their  most  stubborn  and  ma- 

20 John  Lednum,  The  Rise  of  Methodism  in  America,  published  by  the 
author,  Philadelphia,  1859,  pp.   13-15. 

21  Sidney  Lee,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Macmillan,  New  York, 
1909,  Volume  21,  p.  85,  "Whitefield." 

22  Lednum,  op.  cit.,  p.  15  et  seq. 

23  Tradition  checked  by  several  preachers  familiar  with  the  unwritten  history 
of  the  region. 
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licious   resistance,    even    to    the   extremity   of   stripes    and   im- 
prisonment.24 

The  camp  meetings  which  took  place  near  Dover,  Dela- 
ware, in  180525  soon  led  to  others  through  the  Peninsula. 
The  lay  preachers,  and  later  the  regular  clergy,  carried  Meth- 
odism down  the  Eastern  Shore  until  in  1807  camp  meetings 
were  being  held  on  the  shore  opposite  Tangier  Island.26 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  in  this  region,  that  the  spark  of 
Methodism  was  received  by  a  most  important  figure  on 
Tangier,  and  was  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Islanders.  The 
man  was  Joshua  Thomas,  whose  influence  was  so  great  that 
his  life  demands  our  brief  consideration. 

JOSHUA  THOMAS 

His  Life 

The  development  of  Methodism  in  and  around  Tangier 
Island  was  largely  due  to  the  activities  of  this  "Parson  of 
the  Islands,"  whose  mature  years  were  devoted  to  preaching 
and  to  his  labors  in  transporting  other  preachers  across 
Tangier  Sound  and  Pocomoke  Sound  in  his  canoe,  the 
"Methodist."  Born  on  Smith  Island,  six  miles  north  of 
Tangier,  he  moved  to  the  Island  at  an  early  age.  His  educa- 
tion was  so  slight  that  he  was  able  to  read  and  write  only 
with  difficulty.  Although  his  early  youth  was  characterized  by 
a  religious  nature,  he  seems  not  to  have  been  converted  until 
1808,  at  Anamessex,  Maryland.27  This  was  one  year  later  than 
he,  together  with  his  close  friend,  John  Crockett,  another 
Tangierman,  made  their  first  contact  with  Methodism  during 
a  camp  meeting  which  they  attended  near  Pungoteague, 
Virginia.28 

24  Rev.  Robert  Todd,  Methodism  of  the  Peninsula,  Methodist  Book  Room, 
Philadelphia,  1887,  p.  1. 
™  Ibid.,  p.  35. 

26  Rev.  Adam  Wallace,  The  Parson  of  the  Islands,  Methodist  Home  Journal, 
Philadelphia,  1870,  p.  74  et  seq. 

27  Ibid.,  pp.  83  and  87. 

28  Ibid.,  pp.  74-75. 
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Joshua  Thomas  subsequently  became  an  outstanding 
preacher,  spreading  Methodism  not  only  among  the  Ridges 
of  Tangier,  but  also  to  the  surrounding  islands.  It  was  this 
period  of  his  life  which  earned  for  him  the  title  of  "Parson 
of  the  Islands."  For  years  a  most  influential  preacher  on 
Tangier,  he  subsequently  spent  several  years  on  Smith  and 
Deal's  islands.  His  descendants  live  on  Tangier  to  this  day, 
and  nearly  half  of  the  population  is  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  the  Thomas  family.  The  people  still  talk  of 
Joshua  Thomas,  pointing  out  places  where  he  preached,  or 
where  he  anchored  his  famous  canoe.  No  other  event  or 
figure  is  so  important  in  the  making  of  the  early  Island  his- 
tory as  this  one  man.  As  the  outstanding  individual  in  the 
development  of  Tangier,  he  is  now  becoming  a  semi-mythical 
hero. 

His  Preaching 

The  reader  will  remember  the  Camp  Meeting  Grove  which 
has  been  mentioned  as  situated  near  the  south  end  of  the 
West  Ridge,  and  now  entirely  washed  away.29  Joshua  Thomas, 
aided  by  several  of  the  Crocketts,  together  with  some  Metho- 
dists from  the  shore,  began  holding  camp  meetings  in  this 
grove  of  pinetrees.  There  was  much  excited  and  exciting 
preaching  and  praying  there,  undoubtedly  of  a  nature  similar 
to  that  found  in  the  camp  meetings  elsewhere  in  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula.  These  meetings  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  con- 
verting most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tangier,  and  thus  gave 
form  and  impetus  to  social  life  and  organization  on  the  Island. 
No  other  events  had  a  greater  influence  during  the  years  of 
Tangier  history  than  these  fiery  camp  meetings.  The  rugged, 
fervent,  emotional  preaching  of  the  old  Parson  of  the  Islands 
exactly  met  the  needs  of  the  Tangiermen,  and  of  numbers  of 
other  people  who  came  to  hear  him.  At  this  period  of  its  his- 
tory, Tangier  Island  became  the  nucleus  from  which  culture 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  region. 

29  See  Chapter  II. 
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THE  BRITISH  OCCUPATION  OF  1813  TO  1814 

The  occupation  of  Tangier  Island,  as  a  base,  by  the  British 
forces  during  the  War  of  1812,  happened  to  occur  during  the 
preaching  of  Joshua  Thomas.  Safe  from  a  surprise  attack 
because  of  the  ring  of  bars  and  small  islands  around  it,  Tan- 
gier Sound  afforded  an  ideal  anchorage  for  the  British  fleet. 
For  their  land  base  they  selected  a  part  of  Tangier  Island  ad- 
jacent to  Joshua  Thomas'  Camp  Meeting  Grove.  On  this 
land  two  forts  were  built  from  the  timber  they  cut  there,  but 
the  Meeting  Grove  itself  was  spared  at  Thomas'  request.30 
There  may  have  been  some  twelve  hundred  men  on  the 
Island.31  There  was  no  trouble  or  disorder,  and  old  people 
can  remember  hearing  their  grandparents  tell  of  the  soldiers 
walking  single  file  through  the  corn  to  reach  a  well.  They 
avoided  damaging  the  corn. 

In  The  Parson  of  the  Islands*2  many  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  relations  between  Joshua  Thomas  and  the  British.  He  fre- 
quently preached  to  the  officers  and  men  both  on  their  ships 
and  in  their  camp,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  made  many 
converts  among  these  English  soldiers  and  sailors.  He 
preached  to  them  before  the  attack  on  Baltimore  and  prophe- 
sied that  they  would  be  unsuccessful.  The  most  marked 
effect  of  this  occupation  on  the  Island  seems  to  have  been 
the  creation  of  greater  fame  and  prestige  for  this  widely 
known  local  figure.  Thus  the  occupation  may  have  helped, 
rather  than  retarded,  the  newly  developing  Methodism. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  PERIOD 

Transition 

Following  the  days  of  the  British  occupation,  Tangier 
Methodism  prospered.  With  the  continued  preaching  of 
Joshua  Thomas  and  others  at  the  Camp  Meeting  Grove, 
Methodism  came  to  permeate  so  completely  the  lives  of  the 

30  Wallace,  op.  cit.,  pp.  130-131. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  127,  also  Swain,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 

32  Wallace,  op.  cit.,  especially  pp.  127-152. 
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people  that  this  wave  of  religious  revival  here  proved  more 
than  a  temporary  awakening.  So  completely  did  it  affect  the 
minds  of  its  converts  on  Tangier  that  the  present  social  struc- 
ture is  still  strongly  influenced  by  the  moral  and  spiritual 
molding  of  early  Methodism. 

In  1821  a  strange  phenomenon  took  place  on  the  Island 
which  produced  a  profound  effect.  Tradition  has  it  that  on 
September  13  of  that  year,  a  sudden  storm,  thereafter  known 
as  the  "September  Gust,"  swept  over  Tangier,  inundating  the 
entire  Island  in  spectacular  fashion.  This  was  inevitably  inter- 
preted by  these  simple  Islanders  as  a  divine  demonstration 
and  warning  which  frightened  the  remaining  unbelievers 
into  the  ranks  of  the  converted. 

Four  years  later,  in  1825,33  the  first  church  was  founded, 
with  about  sixteen  full  members.  There  was,  of  course,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  believers  before  the  formal  organization  of 
a  church.  The  Methodist  requirements  for  full  membership 
at  this  time  were  so  limiting  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  church-going  people  were  by  any  means  restricted  to  six- 
teen. The  church  grew  and  prospered  until,  in  1856,  the  first 
Sunday  school  was  established  on  Tangier  by  Lewis  Crockett 
and  Kathryn  Sturgiss.  This  early  Sunday  school,  according  to 
several  informants,  included  adults  as  well  as  children. 

Disturbances  During  the  Civil  War  Period 

The  conflict  between  proslavery  and  antislavery  factions 
finally  proved  to  be  a  most  devastating  influence  and  broke 
up  the  long  years  of  camp-meeting  rule.  Located  almost  on 
the  division  line  between  the  North  and  the  South,  Tangier 
had  nevertheless  shown  a  tendency  to  ally  itself  with  those 
churches  which  later  formed  the  Northern  Methodist  Con- 
ferences. The  attitude  of  the  church  in  the  region  about 
Tangier  had  been  friendly  toward  Negroes.  There  is  a  record 
of  four  colored  exhorters  present  at  a  Quarterly  Conference 

33  Recorded  on  loose  papers  in  Church  Record  Book,  Parsonage,  Tangier, 
also  Swain,  op.  cit.,  p.  7,  gives  this  figure  as  "...  18  heads  of 
families  members  of  the  church." 
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in  1839.34  As  the  situation  became  more  tense,  the  proslavery 
factions  along  the  Western  and  lower  Eastern  shores  became 
antagonized  by  reports  that  the  Tangier  preachers  were  at- 
tacking the  institution  of  slavery.  This  bitterness  finally 
broke  forth  in  mob  violence,  when  a  group  from  Guilford, 
Virginia,  assembled  and  crossed  to  the  Island,  and  annoyed 
the  last  camp  meeting,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 

.  .  .  breaking  up  the  camp  and  killing  the  preacher  against 
whom  they  had  sworn  vengeance  for  having  declared  to  them 
that  they  had  no  right  to  make  goods  and  chattels  of  human 
beings.35 

Despite  the  considerable  excitement  caused  by  the  coming 
of  the  mob,  it  failed  to  break  up  the  meeting  or  to  carry  out 
the  more  bloody  details  of  its  plan.  It  was  sufficient,  however, 
to  discourage  further  meetings.  This,  together  with  the  com- 
mercial activities,  helped  vitiate  these  meetings.  The  Swain 
Manuscript  continues: 

The  camp  meetings  were  broken  up  by  the  same  spirit  that  has 
continued  until  today  to  render  the  modern  camp  worse  than 
useless  .  .  .  the  spirit  of  traffic  and  Sabbath  desecration.  There 
were  never  any  privileges  sold,  nor  was  ever  any  traffic  engaged  in 
by  the  natives,  but  others  from  abroad  brought  their  wares  here 
for  sale,  from  a  watermellon  to  a  boat,  and  even  whiskey  was 
smuggled  in  .  .  ,36 

Hoping  to  make  money  out  of  the  camp  meetings,  a  man 
built  what  the  old  residents  called  the  "Chesapeake  Pleasure 
House"  on  the  sand  beach  at  the  Meeting  Grove.  Of  this 
place  Swain  says:37 

Professedly  to  set  aside  and  control  the  place  one  Mr.  Poulson 
of  Accomac  went  to  Richmond  and  secured  the  right  to  the 
beach  which,  up  to  this  time  was  vacant  land,  and  built  a  large 
boarding  house  with  35  rooms  right  on  the  camp  grounds.  This 
put  a  stop  to  camp  meetings  on  the  camp  ground. 

34  Rev.  Hugh  Kelso,  MS,  p.  8,  part  of  item  78. 
85  Swain,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 

36  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

37  Ibid.,  pp.  6-7. 
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There  was  dancing  and  drinking  there  for  years  and  stories 
of  exciting  recreation  are  told  by  several  people.  Eventually 
the  place  was  washed  away. 

In  i860  there  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  split  the 
church.  Reverend  Hugh  Kelso  noted  the  following  item  in 
the  Church  Record: 

The  Q.C.  [Quarterly  Conference]  adopted  a  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions which  were  passed  at  Onk  [Onancockf  on  July  i860,  "dis- 
solving our  connection  with  the  M.  E.  Ch.  as  now  constituted  as 
soon  as  we  conveniently  can."  The  ministry  and  members  of  the 
border  confs  [Conferences]  were  invited  to  take  measures  to 
hold  a  Convention  as  soon  as  practicable  to  organize  a  Central 
M.  E.  Ch.38 

There  is,  however,  no  further  mention  of  the  proposed  Cen- 
tral Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Following  the  church  disturbance  came  the  cholera  of 
1866  when  many  people  died  and  many  left  the  Island.  At 
the  time  of  the  cholera  there  was  a  religious  revival  with  much 
excited  repenting  and  men  praying  in  the  cornfields  when 
people  started  to  die.  Bodies  were  hastily  buried,  many  of 
them  at  the  very  doors  of  the  house,  thus  starting  the  custom 
of  front-yard  burial.  The  Sunday  school  developed  consid- 
erably at  this  time. 

Although  the  Tangiermen  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  sides 
in  the  war,  except  to  the  extent  that  they  condemned  slavery, 
this  limited  partisanship  alienated  them  from  their  fellow 
Virginians.  The  older  people  of  Tangier,  and  the  younger 
ones,  too,  do  not  consider  themselves  Southerners;  they  rarely 
talk  about  the  Civil  War,  and  then  with  no  feeling.  So  far  as 
can  be  determined,  no  Tangierman  was  a  Union  soldier. 
Swain39  speaks  of  an  escaped  slave  fighting  for  the  Union 
and  living  on  Tangier  later.  He  did  not  come  until  years 
after  the  war.  One  man  who  left  the  Island  before  the  war 
is  said  to  have  become  a  Confederate  soldier. 

38  Kelso,  op.  cit.,  p.  12,  part  of  item  115. 

39  Swain,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 
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GROWTH  OF  INCREASED  COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE  SHORE 

Little  Connection  with  Other  Islands 

During  its  early  history  Tangier  was  an  isolated  island 
with  no  important  contacts  with  any  other  town.  At  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War  the  hostile  feelings  described  above  certainly 
did  not  encourage  friendly  contacts  with  other  points.  From 
shortly  after  the  war  until  1900,  communication  between 
Tangier  and  the  shore  increased  slowly,  but  inter-island  com- 
munication did  not  develop. 

Tangier  has  been  an  island  unto  itself  even  with  other 
islands  not  far  away.  The  islands  inhabited  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  were  Tangier,  Smith,  Hollands,  Watts,  Foxes, 
and  a  few  small  ones  really  part  of  the  big  islands.  Far  to  the 
north  were  Deal's  and  other  islands  in  that  group.  Hollands, 
Watts,  and  Foxes  islands  have  been  entirely  abandoned  and 
the  people  on  the  small  outlying  islands,  such  as  Shankes,  be- 
tween Tangier  and  Smith,  have  moved  to  Tangier  and  Smith. 

Although  the  Tangier  people  had  relatives  scattered  over 
the  islands  to  the  north  and  east,  there  was  no  strong  bond 
of  kinship  or  anything  else  between  Tangier  and  Smith 
islands  in  the  old  days,  or  now,  although  they  are  but  ten 
miles  apart.  The  marshy  tip  of  Smith  Island,  which  reaches 
Virginia,  is  but  six  miles  from  the  marshy  part  north  of 
Canaan  on  Tangier.  The  reader  will  remember  that  Joshua 
Thomas  lived  and  preached  on  both  islands. 

A  checklist  of  important  Smith  Island  names  indicated 
only  a  few  families  on  Tangier  with  the  same  last  name  and 
the  important  names  on  Tangier  do  not  appear,  except 
rarely,  on  Smith.  Two  Tangier  girls  are  now  said  to  be 
married  to  Smith  Island  men  and  to  live  there.  This  alone 
constitutes  no  strong  bond  between  the  islands.  The  Smith 
Island  people  used  to  attend  the  Tangier  Camp  Meetings 
until  they  were  discontinued  in  1854.40  Since  that  time  the 
Tangier  people  have  gone  to  the  Smith  Island  Meetings. 
Although  the  Tangier  attendance  has  fallen  off,  the  mailboat 

40  Kelso,  op.  cit.,  p.  11,  part  of  items  107-108. 
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has  made  a  trip,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  to  this 
camp  meeting,  loaded  with  Tangier  people  who  have  stayed 
from  the  last  Saturday  night  to  the  end  of  the  meeting  on 
Sunday  night.  Some  go  alone  or  in  family  groups.  Since  the 
Tangier  people  are  lost  among  strangers  from  many  places 
this  does  not  constitute  a  strong  contact  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  two  islands.  Very  recently  some  of  the  young 
people  on  Tangier  have  gone  to  Tylerton,  Smith  Island,  to 
give  theatricals. 

Since  about  1890  there  has  been  trouble  from  time  to  time 
between  the  people  on  Tangier,  who  are  Virginians,  and  the 
people  of  Smith,  who  are  Marylanders.  The  southern  tip  of 
Smith  Island,  called  "Old  Woman's  Marsh,"  is  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side  of  the  state  line  and  it  includes  some  choice  crab- 
bing grounds  along  its  shores.  It  is  illegal  for  inhabitants  of 
one  state  to  crab  in  another,  but  the  people  on  Smith  con- 
tinue coming  down  a  little  farther  each  time,  and  the  Tangier 
people  resent  it.  Each  state  has  its  own  police  boat  for  this 
area.  Several  years  ago  a  Smith  Island  boy  was  accidentally 
killed  by  a  so-called  "warning  shot"  in  this  connection.  In 
Crisfield,  following  the  incident,  a  Tangier  boy  was  struck 
by  a  Smith  Island  boy  with  steel  knuckles.  This  naturally  in- 
creased the  ill  feeling. 

Onancock,  Virginia 

As  we  leave  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  we  find  Onancock 
(pronounced  nan'-cock)  dominating  the  local  situation  as 
much  as  any  one  town  in  the  region.  The  nearest  city  was 
Baltimore  with  no  town  intervening  between  Baltimore  and 
Onancock.  A  few  people  on  Tangier  had  store  and  bank 
accounts  on  the  Shore,  all  in  Onancock.  The  older  people  on 
the  Island  remember  going  to  the  Onancock  stores  but  re- 
member no  other  place.  It  was  the  center  for  boat  repairs  and 
reconditioning  and  offered  a  chance  for  cultural  contacts  in 
this  connection  because  the  men  bringing  the  boats  had  to 
remain  in  the  town  for  several  days  until  they  were  finished 
and  would,  of  course,  spend  some  of  their  time  talking  with 
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people  and  looking  around.  The  last  vestige  of  this  former 
relationship  is  the  membership  of  a  very  few  older  men  on 
Tangier  in  the  Masonic  Lodge  at  Onancock.  The  Accomack 
County  seat  is  at  Accomac,  formerly  Drummondtown,  about 
three  miles  inland  from  Onancock.  (Note  the  difference  in 
spelling  the  names  of  county  and  town.) 

The  name  Crockett  appears  frequently  on  Tangier,  and 
only  on  Tangier  except  for  a  few  of  that  name  in  other  parts 
of  the  county,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  in  and  close  to  Onan- 
cock.41 Records42  show  that  they  were  related  to  the  Tangier 
Crocketts. 

The  old  people  can  tell  of  many  visits  to  this  important 
local  town  for  various  purposes  and  speak  of  friends  there. 
Several  older  storekeepers  recall  former  business  connections 
in  this  town.  The  older  Tangier  watermen  can  navigate  the 
Onancock  channel,  a  very  difficult  one,  by  night,  while  the 
younger  ones  are  unable  to  do  so.  In  the  next  section  we  shall 
see  that  the  younger  Tangiermen  stopped  going  to  Onancock 
because  of  the  development  of  a  new  town.  There  was  a 
shipyard  in  Onancock  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,43  and 
the  town  was  an  educational  center.  Onancock  Baptist  Fe- 
male College  was  built  there  about  1 844  and  Onancock  Acad- 
emy in  1880.  Both  have  ceased  to  exist,  but  in  recent  years 
Tangier  boys  have  occasionally  gone  to  the  Onancock  High 
School.44 

The  Railroads  and  Crisfield,  Maryland 

Around  Tangier  are  shoal  waters  full  of  seafood,  but  the 
value  of  this  resource  has  depended  upon  the  transportation 
from  this  region  to  the  cities  and  other  markets.  When  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  extended  its  main  line  to  Cum- 
berland and  points  west  during  the  decade  beginning  with 

41  Accomack  County  Records,  Accomac  (town),  Virginia. 

42  Ibid.,  especially  Deeds  and  Wills. 

43  Carter,  Holland,  Johnson,  and  Miller,  "An  Economic  and  Social  Survey  of 
Accomac  County,"  University  of  Virginia  Record,  Extension  Series,  Volume 
XIII,  Number  9,  University  of  Virginia  Extension  Department,  University, 
Virginia,  1929,  pp.  18-19. 

44  Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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1842,45  the  Tangiermen  suddenly  had  the  chance  to  ship  their 
oysters  not  only  by  boat  to  Baltimore  but  thence  by  rail  to  this 
large  region.  This  gave  an  increased  money  income  to  Island 
people. 

About  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Tangier  was  the  agricul- 
tural village  of  Somer's  Cove,  where  the  natives  could  pull 
their  skiffs  up  on  to  a  dry  bank,  one  of  the  few  such  landing 
places  available  in  the  region.  In  1866,46  a  subsidiary  of  the 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk  Railroad  built  a  line 
from  the  terminus  at  Delmar,  Delaware,  to  Somer's  Cove  and 
there  established  a  new  terminus.  The  town  of  Crisfield  grew 
rapidly  out  of  the  consolidation  of  several  towns  including 
Somer's  Cove. 

The  railroad  at  Crisfield  gave  two  distinct  advantages  to 
Tangier.  First,  steamboats  were  operated  from  Crisfield  to 
Norfolk,  to  complete  the  line  from  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia to  Norfolk.  These  boats  stopped  in  the  so-called  Steam- 
boat Harbor  on  the  south  end  of  Tangier.  For  many  years 
steamers  loaded  and  unloaded  freight  and  passengers  in  this 
harbor  at  a  wharf  built  out  in  the  middle  of  the  water.  Small 
boats  took  people  and  freight  to  and  from  the  shore. 

In  1884  the  railroad  built  a  line  from  a  point  above  Cris- 
field to  Cape  Charles,  Virginia,  and  the  Norfolk  boats  oper- 
ated from  there.47  The  Crisfield  steamers,  however,  continued 
to  run,  and  a  system  of  boat  lines  developed  over  the  entire 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  steamship  company  filed  a  petition  of 
bankruptcy  in  February  1932,48  and  these  boats  no  longer 
come  to  Tangier. 

The  second  and  greater  advantage  was  the  ready  market 
for  crabs,  a  situation  which  the  reader  will  soon  see  was  re- 
sponsible for  great  changes  on  Tangier.  This,  together  with 
the  marine  railway,  which  is  a  device  for  pulling  large  boats 

45  H.  W.  Schotter,  The  Growth  and  Development  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  Allen,  Land,  and  Scott,  Philadelphia,  1927,  p.  2. 

46  Ibid.,  p.  208  et  seq. 

47  Ibid.,  p.  209. 

48  The  Eastern  Shore  News,  Eastern  Shore  Publishing  Company.  Onancock. 
Virginia,  February  26,  1932,  p.  1. 
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out  of  the  water  for  repairs,  turned  the  attention  of  Tangier- 
men  from  Onancock  to  the  new  boom  town  and  railroad  ter- 
minus of  Crisfield. 

CLOSE  OF  THE  EARLIER  PERIOD 

Before  leaving  this  background  of  early  history  it  might 
be  well  to  stop  for  a  moment  to  summarize  a  few  points,  dis- 
cuss the  significance  of  several  items  for  what  is  to  follow  and 
generally  orient  the  reader  before  taking  up  the  recent  period 
of  Tangier  development. 

From  the  settlement  of  Tangier  in  the  late  seventeenth  or 
early  eighteenth  century  until  about  1790  the  people  had  a 
rather  meager,  lonely  existence.  The  coming  of  Methodism 
and  the  British  occupation  upset  Island  life,  the  former  giving 
the  religious  character  to  its  make-up  which  still  persists.  Life 
then  settled  down  to  a  quiet  level  until  the  Civil  War  disturb- 
ances which  interrupted  the  peacefulness  but  did  not  intro- 
duce changes  in  the  character  of  the  organization. 

The  close  of  this  early  period  came  as  the  various  Civil 
War  disturbances  quieted  down.  A  period  of  transition  fol- 
lowed, during  which  changes  in  transportation  and  communi- 
cation took  place,  but  in  which  Island  life  remained  essen- 
tially constant.  This  transition  period  was  one  in  which  ways 
and  customs  grew  hard  and  inflexible.  It  was  one  in  which 
varied  potentialities  gathered  themselves  together  rather  un- 
obtrusively and  prepared  to  startle,  with  their  sudden  realiza- 
tion, the  old  Tangiermen  of  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

In  the  remaining  chapters  the  reader  will  see  the  Island 
partially  adjust  itself  to  these  changes  and  commence  to  settle 
down,  only  to  be  upset,  in  1928  and  in  the  few  years  to  follow, 
by  the  sudden  arrival  of  movies,  radio,  travel,  and  other  fac- 
tors in  modern  American  life. 


Ill 

Structure  and  Integration 

In  the  first  chapter  a  preliminary  description  was  given  of 
the  geographical  arrangement  of  the  Island's  parts.  It  will 
now  be  necessary  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  articulation 
of  these  ridges,  because  such  knowledge  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  an  understanding  of  Tangier  life.  Although  the 
ridges  and  outlying  islands  of  Joshua  Thomas'  day  may  have 
been  units  in  themselves,  Tangier  since  about  1900  must  be 
considered  as  a  whole.  Obviously  human  settlements  arrange 
themselves  in  units  of  one  sort  or  another,  but  the  reader  may 
already  appreciate  the  fact  that  Tangier  presents  an  unusually 
clear-cut  unit. 

The  structural  items  upon  which  the  integrated  whole  of 
Tangier  is  dependent  are  of  many  kinds.  Geographical  fac- 
tors, comprising  the  size,  shape,  and  relative  position  of  the 
ridges,  together  with  the  marsh,  beaches,  guts,  shoals,  and 
other  features  around  them,  are  of  course  basic.  Cultural  fac- 
tors which  have  developed  since  1900  have  altered  these  geo- 
graphical factors  with  results  which  will  be  seen  to  be  far 
reaching. 

RIDGES  AND  THEIR  INTERRELATIONSHIP 

The  Significance  of  Ridges 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  although  the  ridges  of  Tan- 
gier are  long  and  exceedingly  narrow  areas  of  land  rising 
but  slightly  above  a  vast  marsh,  they  have  definitely  safe  and 
firm  land  within  their  confines.  Reference  to  the  map  on 
page  3  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  lengthy  description. 
The  tax  records,1  which  are  a  valuable  part  of  the  meager 
1  Land  Books  for  Accomack,  Richmond  and  Accomac  (town),  Virginia. 
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written  records  of  the  Island,  show  something  of  how  the  land 
area  has  been  divided  up  and  used.  These  figures  are  pre- 
sented in  three  simple  tables  immediately  below. 

Table  I 
Median  Lot  Size,  All  Tangier 


Tear 

Acres 

Names  Crockett  and  Thomas 

1781 

No  record 

only. 

I79i 

625 

1801 

675 

1811 

250 

1821 

250 

All  Tangier  people 

1831 

20I>£ 

1 841 

85 

1851 

94 

1861 

32^ 

1871 

2 

1881 

1 

1891 

V2 

1901 

V2 

1911 

Va 

1921 

1/A. 

I931 

Data  not  available 

In  Table  I  it  can  be  seen  that  up  to  1831  the  land  areas 
were  huge  and  certainly  contained  large  sections  of  the 
Island,  both  marsh  and  ridge.  From  1841  to  1861  these  large 
sections  were  considerably  reduced,  but  people  still  owned 
large  sections  of  the  Island.  Following  the  Civil  War  the  char- 
acteristic sections  were  considerably  smaller. 

Table  II  shows  the  change  in  the  size  of  the  most  popular 
(frequently  occurring)  lot  on  Tangier.  Lots  were  fairly  large 
in  1871  and  might  have  included  considerable  garden  space. 
In  1911  and  1921  they  were  small,  with  little  chance  for  gar- 
den space,  and  with  the  houses  packed  together  on  much  of 
the  land  area. 

From  Tables  I  and  II,  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  the 
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Table  II 
Most  Frequent  Lot  Size 

(In  acres) 

Year  First  Second  Third  Fourth      Close  Fifth 


1871 

I 

2 

1881 

I 

2 

1891 

J* 

I 

x 

2 

H 

1901 

X 

X 

1 

X 

1911 

X 

X 

H 

I 

1921 

X 

yi 

X 

I 

changes  in  the  size  of  land  parcels  coincide  with  the  periods  of 
Island  history.  In  the  early  period,  land  parcels  were  large 
sections  of  marsh  and  ridge.  In  the  transitional  period  from 
after  the  Civil  War  until  1900  the  size  dropped  markedly. 
From  about  1900  until  the  present  we  have  what  might  be 

Table  III 
Total  Lots  by  Ridges  and  Years 


Ridge 

igoi 

ign 

IQ2I 

Main 

105 

163 

165 

West 

33 

5i 

53 

Canton 

33 

30 

37 

Canaan 

42 

21 

13 

Oyster  Creek 

10 

11 

8 

East  Point 

9 

5 

1 

Tangier  Point 

12 

4 

Total 

244 

282 

281 
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called  the  "town  lot  system"  without  any  great  change  in  the 
size  of  lots  since  then. 

Table  III  also  bears  out  the  relative  constancy  of  land  par- 
cels since  about  1900  by  showing  that  the  total  number  of 
lots  was  also  constant.  This  table  further  suggests  that  the 
changes  in  the  period  are  not  in  terms  of  general  measures 
for  Tangier  as  a  whole,  but  rather  that  of  some  shifting 
around  among  its  parts. 

Main  Ridge 

This  ridge  is  in  every  sense  the  main  ridge.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  geographically  the  largest,  although  this  has  not  al- 
ways been  true  during  its  history.  The  bulk  of  the  population 
lives  here  and  the  important  institutions  have  their  buildings 
here — the  church,  school,  and  business  organizations. 

This  ridge  is  approximately  3,900  feet  long  and  was  origi- 
nally even  narrower  than  the  nearby  West  Ridge,  but  the 
dredging  of  a  harbor  in  1917  and  1922  made  sand  available 
for  use  in  building  so-called  artificial  land.  When  sand-laden 
water  pumped  from  a  "mud  sucker"  would  otherwise  have 
been  wasted,  the  Main  Ridge  people  built  up  walls  of  marsh 
turf  around  two  large  areas  beside  the  north  end  of  the  ridge 
where,  in  a  short  time,  enough  sand  collected  to  create  a 
land  area  quite  as  good  as  other  land  on  the  Island  and 
located,  as  will  be  seen,  where  land  was  soon  to  be  greatly 
needed. 

An  almost  straight  street  runs  the  entire  length  of  this 
ridge.  Houses  and  stores  are  clustered  in  compact  groups 
along  either  side  and  are,  in  places,  arranged  behind  each 
other  with  walkways  to  the  back-yard  houses.  On  this  crowded 
ridge  the  chief  resources  are  location  and  space — space  down- 
town where  things  are  happening,  and  near  the  new  harbor. 

There  is  a  social  distinction  to  the  Main  Ridge.  Women 
especially  want  to  be  where  things  are  happening.  The  other 
ridges  are  no  more  than  satellites  of  the  Main  Ridge  and  are 
quite  remote  in  bad  weather  and  at  night.  In  a  certain  sense 
they  are  residential  suburbs.  Girls,  when  they  are  dressed  up 
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on  Sunday  afternoon  before  church,  walk  up  and  down  the 
street  on  the  Main  Ridge,  and  men,  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
early  evening,  when  they  return  from  crabbing,  walk  and 
stand  along  this  street.  Men  from  other  ridges  come  to  the 
Main  Ridge  stores  in  the  evening  to  sit  and  talk.  One  man 
said  that  the  people  on  distant  ridges  "felt  kind  of  under," 
and  moved  to  the  Main  Ridge. 

This  ridge  was  not  the  center  of  things  in  the  days  of 
Joshua  Thomas,  when  Canton  excelled  in  population  and, 
we  may  suppose,  activity.  The  old  church  was  in  the  same 
location  as  the  present  one,  that  is,  near  the  northern  end  of 
the  Main  Ridge;  the  land  south  of  it  was  called  "The  Field" 
from  the  old  cornfield  there;  hence  the  road  through  this 
place  was  called  "Down  the  Field."  Boys  from  the  south  end 
and  from  other  ridges  had  to  walk  "down  the  field"  going  to 
Sunday  School,  and  other  boys  threw  at  them  dried  roots  of 
corn  stalks,  which  they  called  "corn  bombs."  As  old  men  they 
can  describe  the  large  cornfield  there  covering  most  of  the 
lower  part  of  this  ridge. 

Years  after  the  time  of  Joshua  Thomas,  the  Main  Ridge  as 
a  whole  became  the  center  of  town  to  some  extent.  A  large 
schoolhouse  was  built  back  of  the  church  in  about  1890  and 
the  end  of  the  old  Canaan  Road  was  in  front  of  the  church. 
Freight  was  landed  east  of  the  church  before  the  Channel  of 
1917-18,  but  in  small  boats,  and  it  was  not  very  much  better 
than  many  other  places  on  the  Island.  Large  boats  anchored 
off  the  East  Point  and  were  loaded  from  small  boats  there. 

Canton 

Canton  is  the  ridge  just  east  of  the  Main  Ridge.  It  is  called 
"Canton"  and  rarely  "Canton  Ridge";  the  writer  has  not 
been  able  to  find  out  why  it  has  this  name.  It  is  connected  to 
the  Main  Ridge  by  a  single  crossing.  Although  it  has  about 
half  the  size  of  the  Main  Ridge,  it  has  far  less  than  half  the 
population.  One  old  resident  said  that  there  were  but  nine- 
teen families  in  Canton  in  1932. 

To  the  northeast  side  of  the  ridge  is  high  marsh  land  which 
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drops  off  into  relatively  deep  water.  In  the  early  days  it  af- 
forded the  best  landing  facilities  on  the  Island  but  is  now 
superseded  by  the  new  channel.  There  is,  however,  a  natural 
drain  from  the  Canton  bank  to  this  new  channel  to  the  Main 
Ridge.  A  natural  drain  is  a  ditch-like  waterway  six  or  eight 
feet  wide  which  has  been  cut  through  the  tough  mat  of  mud 
and  marsh  grass  roots  by  the  flow  of  tide  water  between  the 
open  bay  and  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  marsh.  This  intri- 
cate entanglement  of  grass  roots,  both  living  and  dead,  in  the 
mud  has  made  it  unbelievably  solid,  so  that  Tangiermen  call 
it  "rock."  Hemmed  in  by  these  tough  banks,  the  tidewater 
comes  through  these  natural  drains  with  a  rush,  scouring  out 
a  relatively  deep  channel. 

On  this  ridge  the  first  settlement  was  made.  We  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  the  first  house  was  actually  in  this  place, 
but  the  early  dwellings  were  clustered  on  the  relatively  high 
ground  which  makes  up  this  ridge.  When  the  British  landed 
they  found  many  families  living  here,  even  though  Joshua 
Thomas  lived  on  the  West  Ridge.  There  are  many  old  houses 
and  old  trees  still  in  evidence.  There  is  more  "ridge"  feeling 
here  than  elsewhere.  Several  boys  said  that  it  was  the  best 
place  to  live  in  and  praised  its  virtues,  while  boys  on  other 
ridges  showed  no  feeling  for  their  ridges  and  were  not  con- 
cerned about  their  virtues.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
homes  of  the  early  fishermen  were  here  when  the  other  ridges 
were  used  for  farming  and  had  but  few  houses  on  them. 

Canton  approaches  the  picturesque.  The  streets  there  are 
so  narrow  that  one  can  easily  put  one  hand  on  either  fence. 
There  are  many  large  trees,  and,  in  summer,  a  profusion  of 
flowers.  The  streets  are  fairly  neat  and  there  is  not  the  com- 
mercialism of  the  Main  Ridge.  In  recent  years  Canton  has 
changed  but  little.  Because  few  new  buildings  have  been 
built,  there  is  not  the  crowding  of  the  Main  Ridge.  It  does 
not  have  the  elements  of  the  Machine  Age  as  on  the  Main 
Ridge  and  on  the  West  Ridge,  even  though  the  Island's  first 
gasoline  tractor  was  assembled  here  recently. 
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West  Ridge 

The  West  Ridge,  sometimes  called  the  "Westside  Ridge," 
is  connected  with  the  Main  Ridge  with  four  crossings,  and 
from  it  in  turn  a  single  crossing  continues  farther  to  the  west 
to  the  Oyster  Creek  Ridge.  The  West  Ridge  is  about  a  mile 
long  and  extremely  narrow,  so  narrow  at  the  northern  end 
that  the  street  is  a  mere  path  and  the  houses  only  on  one  side. 
The  land  on  the  West  Ridge  is  so  low  that  salt  water  came 
streaming  across  it  in  a  storm  in  March  1932,  yet  on  this  low 
ridge  is  tillable  ground  and  orchards  on  the  central  part,  and 
one  man  manages  to  run  a  very  small  farm  just  south  of  this 
point.  The  extreme  southern  part  of  this  ridge  affords  land 
which  was  used  for  agriculture  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  as 
indicated  by  the  recent  ruins  of  houses,  dykes,  and  storage 
cellars  still  to  be  found  in  the  high  salt  bushes. 

The  settlement  on  this  ridge  developed  when  several  large 
land  parcels  were  broken  up  into  building  lots  during  the 
period  from  1880  to  1890.  This  was  a  period  when  the  Island 
was  very  prosperous  and  when  outsiders  came  to  Tangier  to 
settle  permanently.  Space  has  been  less  expensive  here  than 
on  the  Main  and  Canton  ridges,  and  the  West  Ridge  people 
have  been  able  to  preserve  attractive  yards  and,  indeed,  have 
some  of  the  show  places. 

Oyster  Creek  Ridge 

This  ridge  takes  its  name  from  Oyster  Creek  Gut,  which 
stretches  across  the  Island  from  the  mailboat  harbor  to  a 
point  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  north  of  the  ridge.  Although 
smaller  than  Canton,  it  has  good  soil  and  a  sand  beach.  It  is 
nearly  half  a  mile  west  of  W7est  Ridge,  across  a  long  expanse 
of  marsh  and  water. 

This  ridge  seems  to  have  been  fairly  well  populated  from 

the  early  days,  and  now  is  all  but  abandoned.  The  reader  will 

remember  that  the  large  land  area  no  longer  in  existence  was 

a  southern  extension  of  this  ridge.2  Old  residents  here  esti- 

2  See  Chapter  II. 
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mate  the  greatest  number  of  houses  formerly  as  twenty,  the 
ruins  of  six  of  these  houses  still  being  in  evidence.  One  can  lo- 
cate the  remains  of  extensive  earthworks  in  the  salt  bushes  on 
the  north  end.  Joshua  Thomas'  son's  store,  the  first  store  on 
the  Island,  was  on  this  ridge.  The  tax  records  indicate  a  fair 
population  here  at  one  time.3  The  land  and  houses  aban- 
doned during  the  last  fifteen  years  were  in  no  immediate 
danger  of  being  washed  away  and  residents  now  living  on 
this  ridge  or  recently  moved  away  said  that  the  loneliness,  or 
the  desire  to  be  on  the  Main  Ridge,  made  them  leave.  The 
place  has  no  electric  lights.  The  crossing,  in  poor  repair,  is 
but  a  few  inches  above  normal  high  tide.  At  night  and  in  bad 
weather  Oyster  Creek  is  indeed  a  remote  ridge. 

In  August  1931  only  two  houses  remained  and  both  were 
occupied,  but  by  the  summer  of  1932  one  house  had  been 
abandoned. 

Canaan 

Canaan  or  the  "Upper  End"  or  "Up  Up'ards,"  as  it  is  often 
called  by  the  older  people,  comprises  two  ridges  at  the  north 
end  of  Tangier  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  other  ridges. 
These  two  ridges  are  so  close  together  that  for  practical  pur- 
poses they  may  be  considered  one  ridge.  Although  formerly 
connected  to  the  Main  Ridge  by  a  roadway,  Canaan  has  been 
isolated  except  by  boat  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 

Canaan  is  essentially  an  area  of  ridge  land  shaped  like  the 
letter  L  and  surrounded  by  marsh,  sand  dunes,  and  water. 
One  end  of  the  L  points  south,  and  the  other  west.  To  the 
south  is  a  barren  expanse  of  marsh;  to  the  west  is  Chesapeake 
Bay.  North  and  northeast  are  shallow,  sandy,  grassy  waters 
which  afford  good  crabbing.  At  the  north  end  of  this  ridge  is 
a  small  opening  between  the  Bay  and  the  Sound.  Along  the 
bay  shore  from  Oyster  Creek  Ridge  to  north  of  Canaan  is  a 
long  line  of  beaches  and  sand  dunes  which  the  writer  was  able 
to  traverse  at  low  tide  by  walking  and  wading. 
3  Land  Books  for  Accomack,  loc.  cit.,  see  also  Chapter  III. 
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For  years  Canaan  was  a  unit  in  itself.  Just  prior  to  1900,  it 
had  its  own  store,  its  own  one-room  school  (as  did  West 
Ridge),  and  a  Sunday  school  and  class.  A  class  is  one  of  the 
basic  units  of  early  Methodism,  persisting  as  an  important 
unit  on  Tangier  long  after  its  early  importance  on  the  shore 
had  been  lost.  It  is  an  instructional  and  inspirational  group 
comprising  typically  twelve  or  more  people  with  a  lay  leader. 
Canaan  with  high  land,  good  drinking  water,  fertile  soil,  good 
landing  facilities,  and  the  crabbing  grounds  near  by  could 
well  afford  to  be  independent.  Its  nearness  to  the  crabbing 
grounds  saved  its  men  an  hour  of  boat  trip  every  day  during 
crabbing  season. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  county  maintained  the 
roadway  from  the  Main  Ridge  to  this  place,  Canaan  pros- 
pered, but  when  the  roadway  was  no  longer  maintained  and 
the  walking  became  increasingly  worse  the  abandonment 
began.  The  Canaan  school  was  discontinued  in  1905  when  the 
large  schoolhouse  was  built  on  the  Main  Ridge.  After  a  time 
the  children  had  to  be  taken  to  school  in  a  boat.  It  was  also 
remote  from  the  doctor.  A  few  families  moved  down,  thus 
increasing  the  loneliness.  After  the  store  closed,  all  began  to 
leave  until  by  1928  the  last  family  had  abandoned  the  Canaan 
Ridge. 

The  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  have  not  encroached  upon 
this  old  ridge  and  it  is  much  as  it  was  before  the  exodus.  The 
departing  people,  however,  took  their  houses  with  them,  and 
hidden  away  deep  among  the  trees  and  uncared-for  flower 
gardens  of  this  deserted  ridge  remain  only  four  houses  and 
parts  of  two  others.  Former  residents  still  own  their  land,  pay 
taxes,  and  return  for  visits  and,  quite  recently,  they  have 
begun  to  call  it  the  "Old  Land  of  Canaan." 

East  Point  Ridge 

This  very  small  ridge  is  northeast  of  Canton  and  protects 
the  harbor  from  easterly  storms.  In  spite  of  its  small  size,  it 
has  some  high  ground,  some  of  it  being  the  highest  on  the 
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Island.  There  were  twelve  houses  prior  to  about  1905,  but 
the  people  left  because  they  said  it  required  a  boat  trip  to 
the  Main  Ridge.  Shortly  after  it  was  abandoned  the  houses 
burned.  There  were  never  any  stores  or  a  schoolhouse  here; 
but  there  was  a  Methodist  class. 

Man's  Island 

This  small  island  or  ridge  has  been  included  to  make  the 
list  complete.  It  was  located  on  the  edge  of  the  Steamboat 
Harbor  and  comprised  barely  enough  land  to  accommodate 
two  stores.  It  was  reached  by  water  and  by  a  path  from  the 
southern  crossing  between  the  Main  and  West  Ridges. 

Dates  relative  to  this  small  island  are  uncertain.  There  was 
one  large  store  there  from  about  1877  to  about  1890,  and  a 
smaller  one  during  the  later  part  of  this  period.  Oyster  dredg- 
ing boats  from  Tangier  and  elsewhere  bought  supplies  at 
these  stores. 

Now  the  local  oyster  rocks  are  exhausted  and  this  small 
ridge  has  been  reduced,  by  washing,  to  a  tump  of  marsh. 

Shankes  and  Other  Isolated  Islands 

To  the  north  and  northeast  of  Canaan  are  several  islands, 
some  of  which  were  once  inhabited.  Canaan  is  on  the  same 
mass  of  mud  and  marsh  with  the  rest  of  Tangier  so  it  may 
well  be  included  as  part  of  Tangier  proper.  It  remains  to 
consider  these  small  and  isolated  islands  to  the  north  com- 
prising Shankes,  Wheeler's  Hole,  Fishbone,  Piney,  and  several 
islands  with  no  well-accepted  names. 

Shankes  Island,  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Canaan,  had 
three  or  four  houses  in  about  i860.  Later,  all  the  families 
moved  to  the  Main  Ridge.  It  is  interesting  that  they  seem- 
ingly did  not  mind  being  so  isolated  at  that  time. 

Wheeler's  Hole  Island,  or  Wheeler's  Gap  Island,  as  it  is 
called  at  times,  takes  its  name  from  a  gap  called  Wheeler's 
Hole  which  is  the  opening  for  small  navigation  through  the 
line  of  islands  and  beaches  from  Canaan  to  Smith  Island.  It 
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is  said  to  have  had  about  fifteen  or  twenty  houses  on  it  around 
1860-1870.  It  has  deep  water  to  the  west  and  crabbing  grounds 
to  the  east.  It  is  largely  washed  away.  The  Tangier  people 
seem  to  know  or  care  little  about  it.  Some  of  the  families 
moved  to  Tangier,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  most  of  them 
did  so  or  not.  Wheeler's  Hole  Island  is  not  mentioned  in 
written  records  and  did  not  figure  in  the  church  development 
and  history. 

The  early  history  of  these  islands  is  interesting  because  of 
the  agricultural  life  and  the  superstitions.  Extensive  dykes 
were  built  on  Wheeler's  Island  and  possibly  on  Shankes  Is- 
land, small  counterparts  of  which  can  be  found  on  Tangier 
proper.  There  are  two  superstititious  stories  from  Shankes 
Island,  one  of  which  is  rich  in  agricultural  terms. 

One  is  the  story  of  the  "Striker,"  the  magic  sign  which  fore- 
told the  arrival  of  the  British  in  1813.  A  blue  light  appeared 
low  down  along  the  water  and  shot  off  other  lights  of  various 
colors  which  lined  the  shore.  This  was  repeated  for  several 
nights. 

The  other  one  is  a  ghost  story.  A  boy  worked  on  a  farm, 
and  one  night  a  ghost  appeared  beside  the  barn  and  pound 
and  told  him  that  he  would  get  a  great  deal  of  money.  Later, 
the  boy  became  mentally  disordered  and  heard  voices  at  vari- 
ous points  on  the  farm. 

No  superstitious  stories  could  be  found  belonging  to  Tan- 
gier proper.  The  people  tell  these  two  stories  and  others 
from  the  shore,  all  of  which  they  say  are  "silly." 

Fishbone  Island  has  an  isolated  crab  house,  but  there  have 
never  been  buildings  on  Piney  Island  and  the  remaining 
islands. 

Moving  Around  Among  the  Ridges 

The  population  enjoys  a  remarkable  local  mobility,  fos- 
tered in  part  by  the  fact  that  Tangier  houses  are  well  built 
and  without  cellars  and  can  be  moved  readily  from  ridge  to 
ridge  on  scows.  The  two  houses  recently  removed  from  Ca- 
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naan  were  carried  in  good  condition  to  the  north  end  of  the 
Main  Ridge  opposite  the  parsonage. 

No  important  concentration  of  names  on  any  one  ridge  can 
be  discovered  from  the  tax  records.4  In  Canaan,  Pruitts  were 
frequent,  and  on  the  West  Ridge,  Crocketts,  but  not  to  the 
extent  to  justify  the  claim  that  any  ridge  was  the  home  of  a 
certain  family  group. 

Some  of  the  people  on  the  Main  Ridge  still  own  land  on 
the  other  ridges,  especially  Canton  and  Canaan,  and  say  with 
seeming  pride  that  a  grandfather  or  greatgrandfather  lived 
there.  One  man  said,  "We  keep  this  lot  for  sentimental  rea- 
sons. Our  ancestors  lived  here."  The  graves  of  ancestors  are 
another  tie. 

Summary 

The  settlements  on  Tangier  were  once  spread  over  six 
ridges  and  a  few  isolated  islands,  but  are  now  concentrated 
on  the  Main  Ridge  and  the  two  adjacent  ones,  which  are 
merely  residential  suburbs.  Nearly  all  the  scattered  settle- 
ments had  stores  and  various  Methodist  units,  while  some  had 
schools.  Save  for  three  small  stores,  there  are  now  nothing  but 
houses  on  ridges  other  than  the  Main  Ridge. 

The  people  who  left  the  distant  ridges  seem  to  have  done 
so  not  because  of  the  danger  of  being  washed  away  but  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  be  in  the  center  of  activity  and  popula- 
tion on  the  Main  Ridge.  The  abandonment  of  the  Canaan 
Road  was  partly  a  reason  and  partly  an  excuse  for  coming  to 
the  Main  Ridge. 

NAVIGATION 

These  scattered  ridges  had  needed  two  factors  to  complete 
their  integration:  a  good  harbor,  and  a  piece  of  land  suffi- 
ciently large  to  serve  as  a  center  for  the  town.  Both  of  these 
needs  were  satisfied  when  the  dredging  of  the  channel  created 
larger  areas  of  land  on  the  Main  Ridge.  A  consideration  of 
4  Land  Books  for  Accomack,  loc.  cit. 
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the  development  of  navigation  will  best  show  how  this  Main 
Ridge  became  the  nucleus  which  attracted  isolated  groups 
into  a  closer  intimacy  and  thus,  more  than  anything  else,  was 
responsible  for  the  completion  of  the  previously  mentioned 
structural  integration. 

The  Old  Days 

"The  old  days"  here  refer  to  the  period  prior  to  about 
1900.  Tangier  Sound  is  deep  in  the  middle,  but  in  no  place 
does  deep  water  approach  the  shore.  Around  Tangier  and 
other  islands  there  is  therefore  much  shoal  water.  Boats,  such 
as  Joshua  Thomas'  canoe,  Methodist,  were  small  enough  to 
reach  the  mud  along  the  shore  and  let  the  passengers  wade 
ashore.  These  boats  were  also  so  small  as  to  find  navigation 
in  the  Sound  dangerous  at  times. 

The  old  canoes  were  said  to  resemble  the  craft  used  by  the 
Indians.  These  boats  were  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  long  and 
usually  not  decked  over.  While  they  had  a  sail,  often  two 
sails,  they  were  frequently  rowed  or  sculled,  and  old  men  tell 
of  the  terrific  task  of  sculling  or  rowing  all  the  way  over  to 
Crisfield. 

In  the  days  of  the  older  navigation  one  location  on  the 
Island  was  about  as  good  as  another  in  regard  to  landing 
facilities.  The  small  boats  could  land  at  any  place  near  by, 
while  the  large  boats  could  not  land  at  all.  For  carrying 
freight  to  their  homes,  the  men  of  the  early  days  dug  ditches 
from  the  gut  near  by  to  the  back  yard  through  which  they 
poled  skiffs,  loaded  with  freight.  These  ditches  have  now 
fallen  into  partial  disuse;  yet  cordwood  in  about  four-foot 
lengths  is  still  taken  to  the  back  yard  in  this  way.  Mail  in  the 
old  days  was  brought  in  a  sloop  about  once  a  week  and  sent 
ashore  in  a  small  boat.  Later  it  came  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  The  great  need  of  the  Island  as  the  recent  period  began 
was  a  system  of  fair-sized,  fast  boats  which  could  land  at  a 
wharf  and  were  inexpensive  to  operate.  Motorboats  and 
the  Government  Channel  solved  the  problem  and  greatly 
changed  Tangier  life. 
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Motorboats 

The  first  motorboats  appeared  in  1907,  and  they  were 
fairly  common  by  1915.  They  were  soon  used  for  oystering; 
for  gathering  up  oysters  and  fish;  and  for  taking  them  to 
Crisfield  or  even  Baltimore.  They  afforded  an  easy  and  quick 
mode  of  transportation  to  and  from  Crisfield.  Motorboats 
were  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  crabbing  industry, 
which  could  not  depend  upon  sailboats,  since  lack  of  wind 
might  be  a  serious  liability  in  the  transportation  of  such 
perishable  food.  Although  motorboats  broke  down  the  bar- 
rier of  relative  geographical  isolation  the  landing  facilities 
were  poor.  One  landing  place  of  these  early  motorboats  was 
the  high  marsh  north  of  Canton.  There  was  no  harbor  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  a  ridge  in  all  Tangier. 

The  Channel  of  1917-1918 

The  Government  dredge  or  "mud-sucker"  which  provided 
the  sand  to  build  artificial  land  on  the  Main  Ridge  per- 
formed a  still  more  important  function;  it  made  a  real  harbor 
for  the  Island.  It  cut  a  channel  fifty  feet  wide  with  a  basin 
much  larger.  This  basin  was  opposite  the  church  on  the  east 
side  of  the  north  end  of  the  Main  Ridge.  Wharf  services  grew 
up  around  the  new  basin,  and  it  became  definitely  the  center 
of  town.  New  buildings  crowded  around  this  part  of  the  Main 
Ridge. 

In  1922,  the  Government  widened  the  channel  to  sixty  feet 
and  enlarged  the  basin.  The  channel  is  now  about  six  feet 
deep  at  low  tide.  Night  markers  were  put  up  in  1922.  Large 
motorboats  and  sailboats  can  come  and  go  day  and  night, 
high  or  low  tide,  and  can  dock  without  difficulty.  At  present, 
the  Government  is  supposed  to  be  considering  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  channel  so  that  steamers  can  enter. 

This  channel,  together  with  the  motorboats,  brought  a 
definite  center  to  the  town,  increasing  communication  and 
supplying  the  missing  link  in  the  crabbing  industry;  more- 
over, as  developments  from  these  advantages,  the  Tangier- 
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men  grew  prosperous  and  began  to  notice  the  world  about 
them. 

Boats  and  Their  Trips 

Tangier  waters  are  fairly  alive  with  many  varieties  of  boats 
and  small  ships.  So  varied  are  these  craft  and  the  names  used 
by  the  Islanders  to  distinguish  them  that  a  simple  description 
presents  a  problem.  A  motorboat  frequently  has  an  auxiliary 
sail  and  a  sailboat  an  auxiliary  motor,  so  that  classification  is 
often  quite  difficult.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  an  old  sloop 
in  which  an  engine  had  been  installed  and,  although  the 
mast  and  bowsprit  remained,  no  longer  carried  canvas.  The 
Tangiermen  called  it  a  sloop.  A  still  further  complication 
arises  since  the  present  writer  has  learned  all  he  knows  about 
boats  and  ships  from  his  life  on  Tangier.  With  these  limita- 
tions in  mind,  we  shall  consider,  as  best  we  can,  several  types 
of  boats  and  small  vessels  on  Tangier. 

The  schooner,  the  largest  ship  commonly  seen  on  the  Is- 
land, is  a  fore-and-aft-rigged  sailing  vessel.  Such  ships  on 
Tangier  at  the  time  of  this  study  were  about  fifty  feet  long, 
with  two  masts,  and  provided  one  relatively  large  hold  for 
freight.  All  schooners  examined  by  the  writer  had  an  auxil- 
iary engine  of  low  horse  power.  These  ships  are  fitted  with 
living  quarters  and  travel  all  over  Chesapeake  Bay  in  a  man- 
ner not  unlike  that  of  the  tramp  steamer  in  its  larger  sphere. 

The  sloop  is  a  popular  Tangier  craft.  This  small  fore-and- 
aft-rigged  vessel,  as  used  on  Tangier,  always  carries  a  mainsail 
and  jib  and  is  sometimes  seen  with  additional  canvas  such  as  a 
topsail  or  auxiliary  jib.  Island  sloops  are  about  thirty  to  forty 
feet  long  and  carry  much  less  freight  than  the  schooner.  The 
sloop  fulfils  two  needs.  First,  it  is  a  general  utility  vessel 
making  trips  to  near-by  points  and,  second,  it  is  used  in  oyster- 
ing.  The  living  quarters  are  unbelievably  congested,  and  are 
used  only  during  the  oystering  season. 

The  pungee,  or  pungee  boat,  as  the  Islanders  often  call  it,  is 
a  craft  typical  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  pungee  is  charac- 
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terized  by  a  single  stout  mast  located  much  farther  forward 
than  that  of  the  sloop,  together  with  a  single  sail,  a  relatively 
large  mainsail.  The  pungee  hull  is  bulky,  designed  for 
strength  and  capacity,  not  speed.  This  craft  is  used  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  sloop.  While  one  occasionally  sees  a 
pungee  with  a  second  mast  and  sail  farther  aft  and  used  like  a 
schooner,  these  schooner-sized  pungees  are  becoming  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  the  Chesapeake.  The  Tangiermen  sometimes 
call  a  small  pungee  a  large  bateau. 

The  canoe  (pronounced  can'oe)  is  a  development  of  the 
open  boat  of  Joshua  Thomas'  day  and  is  now  at  least  partly 
decked  over  and  provided  with  a  cabin.  The  canoe  is  char- 
acterized by  being  pointed  at  both  ends  and  is  usually  pungee- 
rigged. 

The  small  bateau  is  an  open  boat  about  sixteen  feet  long 
with  a  very  interesting  removable  mast  and  sail.  The  area 
within  about  eighteen  inches  of  the  bow  is  decked  over  with 
stout  boards,  and  through  this  decking  a  hole  is  made  which, 
together  with  a  similar  hole  in  strong  cross  pieces  below,  pro- 
vides a  firm  base  for  the  mast.  This  is  an  unusual  looking 
boat  with  its  mast  so  very  near  the  bow.  The  small  pungee- 
type  sail  carries  a  light  boom  tied  to  the  sail  and  fixed  to  the 
mast  with  a  Y-shaped  end,  and  a  sheet  rope  which  can  be 
made  fast  to  pegs  near  the  stern.  A  detachable  tiller,  a  center- 
board,  and  one  narrow  oar  for  sculling  or  poling  make  this 
equipment  complete.  When  not  used  as  a  sailboat,  the  mast, 
sail,  boom,  and  their  ropes  are  rolled  up  and  tied  against  the 
gunwale.  The  change  from  sailboat  to  boat  without  sail  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  single  man  even  in  rough  water  in  but 
sixty  seconds.  No  auxiliary  engine  is  ever  put  in  this  boat. 

The  skiff,  about  eight  feet  long,  is  the  smallest  boat  on  the 
Island.  It  has  neither  engine  nor  sail  and  is  poled  or  sculled 
around  the  ditches  and  guts. 

Motorboats  are  even  more  varied  than  sailboats.  The  mail- 
boat  and  several  other  large  motorboats  displace  about  eight 
tons  and,  with  engines  of  about  thirty  horse  power,  can  cruise 
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at  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  These  large  motorboats  are 
dependable  in  any  kind  of  weather  and  are  a  godsend  to  the 
crabbing  industry.  A  medium-sized  motorboat,  called  the 
draketail,  has  a  stern  like  a  drake's  tail  and  long,  slim  lines, 
and  a  powerful  engine,  which  make  it  an  excellent  speed- 
boat. The  crabbers  frequently  use  a  smaller  boat,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  bateau,  fitted  with  a  six  horse  power  engine. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  number  and  use  of  these  various 
boats.  The  most  numerous  are  the  sloop,  the  small  bateau, 
and  the  skiff.  The  first,  as  we  have  seen,  is  used  in  oystering 
and  for  trips  across  the  Bay,  the  second  for  crabbing  in  nearby 
waters,  and  the  third  is  used  in  ditches  and  guts  and  for 
crabbing  in  safe  proximity  to  the  shore  of  the  Island.  Motor- 
boats,  though  less  numerous,  are  in  constant  use,  and  those  of 
size  which  approximates  the  sloop  and  small  bateau  are  most 
frequent.  From  five  in  the  morning  until  dark  the  most  fa- 
miliar sight  and  sound  on  Tangier  is  the  glint  of  the  clean 
while  sail  and  the  put-put  of  the  gasoline  engine. 

The  writer  has  seen  only  one  boat  being  rowed,  although 
sculling  and  poling  with  a  narrow  oar  is  common.  The  Tan- 
giermen  start  their  training  as  navigators  from  the  age  of 
five.  Children,  often  girls,  about  four  or  five  years  old,  play 
around  the  guts  in  skiffs.  Three  girls  about  five  or  six  years 
old  sculled  across  three  hundred  yards  of  water  in  the  harbor. 

While  the  ordinary  Tangier  boats  are  used  for  various 
purposes  in  the  water  life  of  the  Island  and  its  marine  exten- 
sions, they  do  not,  however,  provide  for  cultural  contacts  of 
any  consequence.  For  cultural  contacts  we  must  look  to  Tan- 
gier's famous  mailboat. 

The  Mailboat 

The  mailboat  which  makes  a  trip  to  Crisfield  and  back 
every  weekday  is  the  Island's  one  regular  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  outside.  The  various  culture-carrying  items 
which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  chapters  to  follow 
travel  on  the  mailboat.  The  chief  items  are  listed  below. 
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Tangiermen  going  ashore 

Newspapers  and  magazines 

Movie  film 

Mail — personal  letters  and  mail  order  correspondence 

New  items  of  material  culture  from  mail  order  houses 

Visitors  to  Tangier 

No  one  of  these  things  stands  out  as  being  more  important 
than  the  others  or  independent  of  them.  Newspapers  and 
movies  have  made  Tangiermen  more  at  ease  with  the  mate- 
rial culture  and  folkways  of  shore  people,  thereby  over- 
coming their  timidity  of  these  things.  Articles  purchased 
from  the  mail  order  houses  have  not  only  effected  consid- 
erable material  changes  in  the  homes  but  have  also  given  to 
the  Islanders  a  feeling  of  cultural  relationship  with  their 
shore  neighbors.  Mail  order  buying  provides  an  excellent 
approach  into  a  new  field  of  culture.  The  purchase  of  a  new 
fur  coat  or  a  pair  of  beach  pajamas  will  open  up  a  sphere  of 
considerable  conversation  far  beyond  the  individual  buyer. 
A  gasoline  stove,  a  set  of  bathroom  fixtures  with  an  electric 
water  pump  and  accessory  machinery,  a  tractor  and  other 
articles  are  talked  about  for  months  and  make  the  people 
more  at  home  in  a  machine  world  ashore. 

The  fact  that  those  who  operate  motorboats  are  excellent 
mechanics  has  helped  this  process  remarkably.  Trips  ashore 
become  more  frequent  and  include  interest  in  more  things, 
when  familiarity  with  material  culture  has  been  produced 
by  mail  order  experiments  and  experiences  and  when  fa- 
miliarity with  the  folkways  has  been  developed  from  the 
movies  (with  some  distortion)  and  newspapers.  Few  changes 
have  been  traced  to  visitors  other  than  former  Tangiermen 
returning  for  a  visit. 

It  is  hard  to  discover  how  many  Island  people  visit  the 
shore  and  how  many  people  from  the  shore  come  to  the  Island 
to  visit.  Very  roughly,  there  are  about  four  or  five  people  as 
passengers  on  the  mailboat  every  trip  in  winter,  and  about 
eight  in  summer.  These  passengers  are  Islanders  and  a  few 
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salesmen  and  rarely  any  other  outsiders.  About  three  sales- 
men come  to  the  Island  every  week,  and  they  are  the  same 
three  men  repeatedly. 

From  the  Eastern  Shore  News5  of  February  12,  1932,  to 
May  27,  1932,  the  following  crude  summary  was  made  in 
regard  to  visits. 

The  trips  of  Island  people  to  the  outside 

To  visit  relatives   8  times 

To  visit  people  not  mentioned  as  relatives  .  33  times 

The  trips  of  outside  people  to  the  Island 

To  visit  relatives   32  times 

In  regard  to  the  new  school 36  times 

In  regard  to  the  fish  business 9  times 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  table,  a  group  of 
men  (the  paper  does  not  mention  how  many)  came  to  the 
Island  to  investigate  a  fish  project.  The  visits  of  the  salesmen 
are  not  noted  in  the  paper. 

5  The  Eastern  Shore  News,  Eastern  Shore  Publishing  Company,  Onancock, 
Virginia,  published  weekly. 


IV 
Population  and  Health 

POPULATION 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  few  written  records  for 
Tangier,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  rec- 
ords, although  fragmentary  because  they  do  not  give  an  un- 
broken series  of  data,  afford  highly  valuable  information. 
The  four  tables  immediately  below  include  all  available 
material.  The  limitations  of  this  material  are  due  to  such 
factors  as  inability  to  separate  Tangier  data  in  some  records 
from  that  for  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  damage  suf- 
fered by  the  records  due  to  rats  and  fire. 


Table  IV 

Data  for 

l820 

Whites 

Occupations 

Female  Slave 

Head  of  Family 

Males 

Females 

Agri 

.     Com. 

Manf. 

under  14 

Priscilla  Crockett 

3 

3 

2 

1 

John  Crockett 

6 

5 

1 

3 

Zachariah  Crockett 

5 

5 

1 

3 

Elisha  Crockett 

2 

3 

1 

Henry  Crockett 

2 

4 

1 

George  Pruitt 

6 

6 

1 

2 

Job  Parks 

2 

5 

1 

1 

Zarababel  Paul 

3 

5 

1 

2 

Whittington  Shores 

Joshua  Thomas 

5 

2 

1 

Total 

35 

38 

6 

H 

1 

' 

The  rather  low  grand  total  for  population  for  1910  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  when  the  town  became  incor- 
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Table  V 
Population 
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Year 

Male 

White 
Female 

Total 

Male 

Colored 
Female 

Total 

Grand  Total 

1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
i860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 
1920 
I930 

35 

38 

73           0 
Not  Available 

1 

1 

74 

Not  Availahle 

86 
196 

209 

297 

92 
209 

198 
292 

178 

405 
407 

589 
Not  Av 

0 

3 
2 

1 
ailahle 

0 
3 
3 
0 

0 
6 
5 

178 

411 
412 
590 

529 

538 

1064            0 
Not  Available 
Not  Availahle 

0 

0 

1064 
698 
962 

1 1 20 

577 

543 

1120 

O 

0 

0 

porated  in  1906,  its  limits  did  not  include  some  of  the  distant 
ridges. 


Table  VI 
Those  Born  Outside  Virginia 

Place  of  Birth 

Tear  of  Census 

i860                  1880 

England 
Maryland 
Kentucky 
New  York 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Total 

1                         2 
36                      16 

0  1 

1  2 
1                         0 

39                    21 

In  general,  we  see  that  the  small  Island  of  1820,  with  a 
mere  handful  of  people,  was  engaged  in  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. Commerce  must  have  included  fishing  and  perhaps 
other  items.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  record  of  but  one 
slave,  a  girl.  Strikingly  few  colored  people  have  ever  lived  on 
Tangier. 
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Table  VII 
Population  by  Sex,  Color,  Age,  etc.,  1900  and  1930 


Total 
Popl. 

Sex 

Color 

Native  White 

Year 

M 

F 

W 

N 

Total 

Parentage 

Foreign 
Born 

Native 

Foreign 
or  Mixed 

1900 
I930 

1064 
1 1 20 

526 

577 

538 
543 

1064 
1 1 20 

0 
0 

1061 
1119 

1046 

IIII 

15 
8 

3 

1 

AGES  (Years) 


Under 

5 

15 

25 

35 

45 

65 

21  and  over 

Rural 

Tear 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

and 

(incl. 

Farm 

5 

H 

H 

34 

44 

64 

over 

unknown) 

Popl. 

1900 

193 

298 

204 

149 

106 

95 

18 

442 

0 

1930 

116 

263 

231 

179 

138 

150 

43 

593 

0 

The  population  seems  to  have  increased  slowly  until  1850; 
then  rapidly  from  then  until  1900,  after  which  date  its  in- 
crease has  been  negligible.  During  the  rapid  increase  from 
1850  to  1900  few  people  came  from  outside  of  Virginia;  and 
these  few  came  mainly  from  Maryland. 

In  Table  VII  the  1930  population  is  shown  to  be  essen- 
tially an  older  population  than  that  of  1900.  In  1900  there 
were  about  equal  numbers  of  men  and  women,  while  in  1930 
there  were  considerably  more  men. 


HEALTH 


Geographic  and  Occupational  Factors 

Tangier  is  located  between  the  regions  of  severe  winters 
and  extremely  hot  summers.  People  are  in  no  real  danger  of 
being  frozen,  on  the  one  hand,  or  subjected  to  southern  dis- 
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eases,  such  as  malaria,  on  the  other.  Sudden  changes  in  tem- 
perature are  rare.  The  climate  is  safe  but,  because  of  its 
humidity,  not  very  stimulating.  Its  isolation  brings  few  peo- 
ple and  hence  few  new  kinds  of  bacteria  to  the  Island. 

The  sanitation  is  precarious.  Graves  in  the  front  yard  are 
never  far  from  a  well.  There  is  no  plumbing,  and  privies, 
although  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  sanitary  can  system,  are 
usually  quite  unprotected.  These  structures  are  not  screened 
and  are  frequently  reached  by  the  flood  tide.  Cistern  water 
from  the  roof  is  used  for  drinking  most  of  the  time  by  most 
of  the  people,  but  the  reader  will  remember  that  in  dry  peri- 
ods they  use  well  water.  Some  people  always  use  well  water. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Tangier  is  clean  and  the  type  of  life 
healthy  but  certain  critical  items  are  not  safe.  The  outdoor 
life  of  the  men  provides  exercise  and  other  outdoor  benefits, 
yet  involves  considerable  exposure  in  oystering  season.  While 
the  houses  are  kept  exceedingly  neat  and  the  preparation  of 
food  is  clean,  adequate  ventilation  is  not  a  common  Tangier 
practice.  Despite  their  desire  to  keep  the  living  quarters  on 
oyster  boats  as  clean  as  their  homes,  the  limited  space  makes 
this  almost  impossible.  The  Island,  happily,  has  escaped  epi- 
demics since  the  cholera,  so  called,  in  1866  and  the  typhoid  in 
1870. 

The  Tangier  Doctor 

There  is  no  record  of  when  the  first  physician  came  to  the 
Island,  but  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  the  older  resi- 
dents puts  the  date  at  about  1890.  Before  the  coming  of  the 
Tangier  doctor  medical  needs  were  met  simply;  several  old 
women  took  care  of  ordinary  illness,  while  severe  cases  were 
taken  to  the  shore.  There  never  seem  to  have  been  any  health 
superstitions.  Older  Tangiermen  tell  at  length  about  two 
rival  doctors  who  quarreled  over  on  the  West  Ridge  until 
one  shot  the  other. 

The  Tangier  doctor  has  collected  a  set  medical  fee  from 
each  family  regardless  of  its  health  from  the  earliest  days. 
Tangiermen  do  not  pay  for  services  at  the  time  of  sickness, 
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but  each  family  subscribes  to  the  doctor's  services  and  pays 
once  a  month  or  once  a  week  regardless  of  health.  This  sys- 
tem is  still  in  force  although  some  families  in  recent  years  let 
payments  lapse  in  times  of  good  fortune  and  then  must  pay 
according  to  the  shore  plan  when  they  become  ill.  The  pres- 
ent fee  is  said  to  be  generally  twenty-five  cents  a  month  per 
member  of  the  family,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  one  dollar 
a  month  per  family.  Tangier  Island  has  had  some  able  doc- 
tors. The  physician  must  be  competent,  for  he  must  handle 
any  emergency  case  which  comes  along;  and  since  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world  is  only  by  boat,  he  must  do  it 
alone. 

There  are  five  practical  nurses  on  the  Island,  but  no 
trained  nurse.  There  are  no  midwives,  although  the  practical 
nurses  take  care  of  the  mothers  after  delivery.  The  doctor  is 
said  to  charge  twenty-five  dollars  and  the  nurse  about  ten  dol- 
lars for  ten  days,  although  she  is  not  at  the  house  constantly. 

Health  Practices 

The  Tangier  people,  under  their  system,  can  consult  the 
doctor  freely  on  even  small  matters,  and  resort  to  few  prac- 
tices of  their  own.  The  stores  sell  some  simple  remedies.  One 
store  has  castor  oil,  sodium  bicarbonate,  some  kind  of  counter- 
irritant,  spirits  of  turpentine,  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia, 
some  kind  of  cough  syrup,  several  well-known  antiseptics, 
tooth  paste,  adhesive  tape,  and  a  number  of  similar  items. 
There  is  a  dearth  of  the  well-known  patent  medicines  and 
nostrums,  such  as  described  by  Bossard.1  The  people  are 
afraid  of  patent  medicines  and  wary  of  advertising;  even  the 
storekeepers  are  critical  of  what  they  sell. 

The  people  observe  precautions  when  they  get  wet  with 
fresh  water  but  are  less  concerned  about  a  wetting  with  salt 
water.  They  talk  about  health  continually. 

Those  requiring  special  treatment  go  to  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  hospitals,  and  sometimes  to  the  McCready  Hospi- 

1  James  H.  S.  Bossard,  Problems  of  Social  Well-Being,  Harper,  New  York, 
1927,  pp.  285-286. 
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tal  in  Crisfield  in  a  speed  boat,  if  the  weather  is  good,  and  in 
the  mailboat  or  other  large  boat,  if  it  is  not.  The  boat  can 
dock  near  the  hospital. 

Eating  and  Drinking  Practices 

The  diet  of  Joshua  Thomas  seems  to  have  been  fish,  oysters, 
wild  fowl,  pork,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  beans,  figs,  grapes,  po- 
tatoes, turnips,  and  corn.  Meat  was  salted  as  well  as  fresh. 
There  must  have  been  some  chicken  and  eggs,  too.  Up  to 
about  1900,  the  diet  seems  to  have  been  about  the  same  with- 
out cheese  and  with  increasingly  more  store  items.  There 
may  have  been  many  additional  items  in  the  gardens.  Some 
onions  and  peppers  were  dried.  Raised  cellars  were  made  of 
brick,  safe  from  salt  water,  and  potatoes  and  turnips  buried. 
Figs  were  preserved  at  a  later  date.  There  is  no  record  of  wine 
being  made.  Corn  was  frequently  left  on  the  stripped  stalks 
(like  seed  corn)  and,  at  times,  the  husks  were  drawn  back  and 
braided.  The  most  important  items  seem  to  have  been  fish, 
both  salt  and  fresh,  potatoes  and  corn.  Crabs  were  not  eaten. 
Little  was  brought  from  the  outside  until  a  generation  ago. 

When  crabbing  developed,  men  shifted  their  labors  from 
agriculture  to  crabbing,  and  the  diet  suffered.  While  crab- 
bing lowered  the  Island  food  supply,  creating  a  need  for 
outside  food,  it  also  provided  the  money  to  purchase  it  in 
abundance. 

At  present,  most  of  the  items  listed  as  the  diet  of  Joshua 
Thomas  are  not  produced  on  the  Island  or,  if  they  are  pro- 
duced, it  is  done  only  in  unimportant  quantities.  Fresh  fish, 
figs,  chickens  and  eggs  have  remained  about  constant.  The 
present  diet  approaches  that  of  the  cities,  although  it  is  still 
heavy  in  seafood,  meat,  especially  salt  pork,  beans,  and  pota- 
toes. Desserts,  salads,  and  canned  fruit  have  been  added  in 
some  homes.  Although  the  people  are  hearty  eaters  while  on 
the  Island,  the  men  out  on  the  water  get  only  a  box  lunch. 
Young  children  seem  to  be  eating  irregularly  all  day,  and  buy 
much  store  candy. 

The  older  Tangiermen  drank  rain  water  and  milk  and 
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probably  much  tea  and  coffee.  At  present  soft  drinks  are  con- 
sumed in  tremendous  quantity,  including  a  surprising  con- 
sumption of  a  nationally  advertised  stimulating  drink.  Some 
men  drink  at  least  four  bottles  of  this  stimulant  a  day  with 
regularity.  Almost  every  store,  every  ice  cream  parlor,  and 
many  crab  houses  sell  soft  drinks,  including  this  stimulant. 
Liquor  is  rare  and,  save  for  Smith  Island,  Tangier  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  driest  places  in  the  country.  There  are  no 
bootleggers,  although  the  boys  occasionally  get  liquor  in 
Crisfield  for  their  own  use. 

The  Accomack  County  Health  Unit 

This  organization  has  an  office  in  the  town  of  Accomac,  a 
doctor  in  charge,  a  secretary,  and  a  nurse.  It  has  been  doing 
effective  work  in  very  recent  years. 

The  doctor  was  able  to  say  that  save  for  tuberculosis  Tan- 
gier had  fewer  cases  of  communicable  diseases  reported  than 
any  town  in  the  county.  Weekly  reports  of  the  Tangier  doc- 
tor and  other  physicians  supported  this  statement.  In  the 
record  of  tuberculosis  cases,  about  half  are  marked  "sus- 
pected." This  health  unit  organizes  a  tuberculosis  clinic 
which  goes  over  to  Tangier  Island  at  least  once  a  year.  The 
careful  preventive  work  of  this  clinic  may  make  the  number 
of  cases  seem  greater  than  otherwise.  No  concentration  of 
names  or  "tubercular  strains"  could  be  found  on  the  Island 
from  the  records.  The  data  do  not  bear  quantitative  presen- 
tation. 


Economic  Organization 

IN  this  small  island  almost  all  of  the  processes  of  domestic 
and  foreign  trade  and  economics  are  found  in  small  or 
rudimentary  form.  The  bulk  of  the  men  earn  their  living  in 
one  of  four  ways. 

FOUR  WAYS  OF  GETTING  A  LIVING 

Oystering  and  Crabbing 

These  occupations  are  carried  on  by  the  same  men  during 
the  winter  and  summer  respectively;  they  are  complementary 
activities.  The  technique,  equipment,  and  organizations  are 
different,  but  the  same  men  do  both  kinds  of  work.  Oystering 
begins  about  the  first  of  October,  as  soon  as  the  crabbing 
season  becomes  unprofitable.  Oystering  ends  late  in  Febru- 
ary or  early  in  March,  leaving  a  gap  before  crabbing  begins 
in  May.  The  history  of  these  two  occupations  has  been  com- 
plex. The  old  Tangiermen  of  Joshua  Thomas'  day  fished  for 
themselves  and  for  the  market  at  all  times,  and  salted  their 
own  fish.  Nobody,  however,  ever  ate  crabs.  During  the  win- 
ter they  tonged  a  little  for  oysters  near  home,  and  in  the 
summer  they  farmed.  The  work  during  the  summer  was  not 
hard. 

With  the  building  of  the  railroad  to  Crisfield  in  18661  an 
entirely  new  era  for  the  Island  commenced.  Crabbing  began 
at  this  time,  and  oystering  and  fishing  increased.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  railroad  the  crabbing  industry  would  not  have 
become  important,  at  least  until  the  development  of  the  pres- 
ent highways;  extensive  fishing  would  have  failed  to  develop, 
and  oystering  would  have  been  dependent  upon  shipping  by 
iSee  Chapter  II. 
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boat  to  Baltimore.  By  1915,  the  present  system  of  oystering 
and  crabbing  was  in  its  existing  form. 

The  material  equipment  for  oystering  is  elaborate  and 
requires  capital.  A  large  boat,  usually  a  motorboat  or  a  large 
bateau  or  sloop  with  auxiliary  engine,  goes  out  on  long  voy- 
ages with  four  to  eight  men,  and  is  gone  from  two  or  three 
weeks  to  two  months.  The  work  is  done  where  the  oystering 
is  best,  but  the  oystermen  cannot  leave  the  State  of  Virginia. 
They  often  go  to  the  Potomac  River,  or  to  some  other  place 
on  the  Western  Shore.  One  man  cooks  and  the  others  work 
in  one  way  or  another.  Two  methods  are  used:  tonging  and 
dredging. 

In  tonging,  one  man  goes  out,  usually  in  a  skiff,  and  with 
tongs,  at  least  eighteen  to  twenty-four  feet  long,  pulls  up  the 
oysters  and  many  other  things.  He  culls  out  the  oysters  of  il- 
legal size  as  well  as  other  objects  in  his  tongs.  Sometimes  two, 
three,  or  four  men  tong  from  a  larger  boat. 

In  dredging,  which  requires  more  capital  than  tonging,  a 
scraper  with  teeth  along  the  lower  edge  is  dragged  over  the 
bottom  and  up  on  to  a  large  boat,  where  the  culling  takes 
place.  Twenty  years  ago  tonging  and  dredging  were  equally 
popular,  but  now  there  is  considerably  more  tonging. 

The  oysters  are  found  on  submerged  mudflats  called 
"rocks."  The  "rocks"  are  public  property  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  private  ones  reserved  in  a  complicated  way.  Tangier 
people,  however,  do  not  own  any  of  them.  Since  the  long  and 
complex  study  of  conservation  laws,  together  with  the  end- 
less disputes  and  conflicts  over  them,  are  foreign  to  our  inter- 
est this  study  will  not  go  into  them. 

On  an  oyster  boat  men  work  all  day  on  the  "rocks"  and  in 
the  evening  the  boat  goes  into  some  quiet  cove  for  the  night. 
The  quarters  are  cramped  and  stuffy,  and  in  cold,  rough 
weather  most  uncomfortable. 

Usually  one  man  owns  the  boat  and  hires  the  workers,  or 
the  workers  band  together  and  hire  him  to  take  them  out. 
The  oysters  are  taken  to  Crisfield,  Baltimore,  or  some  other 
point.  Occasionally  some  boat,  usually  owned  by  Tangier 
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people,  picks  them  up  and  "runs  them  in."  Oysters  keep  well 
in  cold  weather. 

The  problems  are  those  of  price  and  supply  of  oysters,  and 
those  presented  by  the  conservation  administration,  which 
closes  certain  oystering  areas  from  time  to  time. 

The  men  away  oystering,  often  gone  a  long  time,  have  few 
cultural  contacts,  and  when  they  come  home  do  not  stay 
long.  During  the  winter  there  are  many  more  women  on  the 
Island  than  men.  Despite  the  fact  that  these  men  are  in  the 
business,  few  oysters  are  brought  to  the  Island.  Some  people 
have  even  been  known  to  buy  them  from  Crisfield,  for  they 
are  a  great  delicacy  on  the  Island. 

The  income  is  fairly  constant  and  in  nondepression  years  a 
moderately  substantial  one,  nonspeculative  in  nature.  The 
men  as  a  rule  make  expenses  and  a  modest  living.  During  the 
winter  the  Island  usually  "gets  by"  on  the  oystering  revenue. 
Real  profits  come  at  times  from  fishing  and  crabbing. 

There  was  once  more  oystering  near  Tangier.  The  now 
exhausted  California  Rock,  as  well  as  the  discontinuance  of 
the  two  oystermen's  supply  stores  on  Man's  Island,  bear  testi- 
mony to  this  fact.  No  quantitative  data  are  available  on  the 
number  of  oysters  taken  in  the  old  days.  Residents  tell  of 
some  twenty  boats  being  engaged  in  the  business  around 
Tangier,  and  anchored  in  the  Steamboat  Harbor  at  night. 

Crabbing  has  had  a  short  history  which  begins  a  little  be- 
fore 1900.  The  industry  did  not  develop  to  any  extent  until 
motorboats  were  in  common  use.  The  first  man  to  crab  did  so 
in  1886,  but  the  occupation  did  not  become  of  consequence 
until  about  1898.  Since  crabs  are  a  highly  perishable  product, 
and  must  reach  the  cities  alive,  they  were  not  valuable  until 
they  could  be  shipped  to  the  cities  by  train. 

The  equipment  and  technique  of  crabbing  are  extremely 
simple.  There  are  two  methods:  one  requires  a  net  on  a  pole 
and  the  other  a  "scrape"  dragged  on  the  bottom.  In  the  for- 
mer, a  man  goes  out  in  a  small  boat  with  a  box  in  which  he 
puts  the  crabs,  and  with  a  long  pole,  ten  to  fourteen  feet, 
with  a  net  on  the  end.  He  stands  in  the  bow  and  uses  the  pole 
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both  to  push  the  boat  and  to  catch  crabs.  The  boat  is  a  small 
bateau,  skiff,  or  motorboat.  The  men  who  crab  are  joined  by 
a  group  of  fifteen  or  more  boys  who  frequently  leave  school 
at  the  time.  School  attendance  drops  noticeably  when  crab- 
bing begins. 

A  new  technique  of  crabbing,  called  "scraping,"  has  be- 
come important  since  about  1913  and  now  rivals  the  pole- 
and-net  technique.  Its  equipment  necessitates  a  larger  boat, 
at  least  a  sixteen-foot  bateau  if  not  much  larger,  and  one,  two, 
or  three  "scrapes"  on  the  end  of  long  ropes.  The  "scrape"  is 
like  the  oyster  dredge,  yet  much  lighter  in  construction.  This 
device  has  a  smooth  iron  bar  instead  of  one  with  teeth.  The 
bar  is  thirty  inches  across,  and  has  a  purselike  bag  or  net  be- 
hind and  above  it.  It  is  dragged  over  the  sand  and  grass,  and 
scrapes  the  crabs  into  the  net.  An  expensive  boat  and  a 
"scrape,"  which  costs  about  seven  dollars,  are  necessary,  but 
this  technique  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  sensitive  to 
weather,  clearness  of  the  water,  and  depth. 

In  the  last  two  years  many  Tangiermen  have  been  crabbing 
off  Watt's  Island,  about  four  miles  east  of  Tangier.  The 
larger  boats  required  for  "scraping"  can  cross  this  part  of  the 
Sound  safely  and  can  operate  in  the  deeper  water. 

Since  anyone  can  crab,  at  least  on  a  small  scale,  there  is  no 
poverty  in  summer  except  that  caused  by  illness.  Save  for  the 
yearly  tax  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  on  crabbing,  it  is  an  inex- 
pensive pursuit.  A  good  crabbing  pole  costs  two  dollars  or 
two  dollars  and  a  quarter  and  a  light  one  a  dollar,  a  box  can 
be  found,  and  a  skiff  borrowed.  A  boy  with  this  outfit  can  get 
about  twenty  crabs  an  hour,  while  young  children  can  pick 
up  a  few  with  a  pole  alone  from  the  ditches  and  guts.  On 
Smith  Island  young  girls  and  married  women  go  crabbing, 
but  on  Tangier  this  is  limited  to  obtaining  a  few  crabs  for 
home  use. 

The  daily  routine  of  a  crabber  is  a  hard  one.  When  a  man 
goes  crabbing  he  gets  up  at  four  or  five  in  the  morning,  takes 
a  box  lunch  with  him,  and  starts  out  for  the  crabbing 
grounds,  which  may  be  three  or  four  miles  away.  He  poles 
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around  all  day,  leaves  for  home  about  three  or  three-thirty 
in  the  afternoon,  and  arrives  there  about  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half  later.  Crabbers  stop  work  early  because  the  water 
gets  so  "thick"  or  opaque  as  the  sun  gets  low  that  they  cannot 
see  the  crabs.  Most  of  the  boats  have  sails  and  can  return 
faster  in  the  event  of  a  favorable  wind.  Often  motorboats  are 
seen  towing  in  the  sailboats.  The  customary  hour  for  dinner 
is  four-thirty  or  quarter  to  five  in  the  evening.  After  the  eve- 
ning meal  the  men  stand  around  the  streets  and  stores,  or  sit 
at  home,  retiring  about  eight-thirty  or  nine. 

The  crabs  are  taken  to  one  of  the  fourteen  crab  houses  on 
the  homeward  trip  and  sold.  The  crabbers  usually  are  paid 
when  they  deliver  the  crabs,  although  some  houses  pay  them 
weekly.  During  1931  the  price  was  rather  low:  one  cent  for  a 
soft  crab  and  a  quarter  of  a  cent  for  a  hard  crab.  The  price  in 
later  years  has  been  higher  but  has  fluctuated  considerably. 

During  the  summer  there  is  a  rapid  hand-to-mouth  econ- 
omy, and  when  the  crabbing  is  good  in  regard  to  both  supply 
and  price  a  man  can  make  between  five  and  eight  dollars  a 
day.  With  several  crabbers  in  the  family  there  is  a  consider- 
able and  immediate  cash  income.  Crabbing  is  rarely  good  for 
long.  So  sensitive  is  the  crab  economy  that  the  moving  pic- 
ture management  determines  the  number  of  shows  a  week 
according  to  the  crab  returns. 

There  are  no  great  problems  connected  with  this  aspect  of 
Tangier  economic  life.  Everyone  works  hard  and  long.  There 
is  usually  seasonal  prosperity.  This  is  the  time  when  the  peo- 
ple buy  clothing  and  other  articles  from  the  mail  order  houses 
and  make  repairs  and  improvements  in  their  homes.  Al- 
though the  people  are  not  over  fond  of  crabs,  they  do  eat 
them  at  times.  They  sometimes  eat  the  ones  which  die  in  the 
crab  houses  since  they  can  usually  be  had  for  the  asking. 

A  development  which  is  of  no  importance  now,  yet  which 
may  point  to  future  possibilities,  is  that  three  or  four  boats 
have  been  going  to  the  Western  Shore  in  recent  years  to  crab. 
They  leave  daily  about  two-thirty  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
early  morning  and  return  with  crabs  about  six  that  evening. 
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One  boat,  at  times,  has  gone  over  on  Monday  and  has  re- 
turned with  "peelers"  (the  hard-shell  crabs  about  to  shed)  on 
Friday. 

The  bulk  of  the  Island  income  is  derived  from  oysters  and 
crabs.  The  former  provide  a  steady  living,  the  latter  provide 
the  money  to  be  used  in  new  developments  and  in  mail  order 
buying. 

Fishing 

Fishing  of  one  kind  or  another,  usually  with  nets,  has  gone 
on  from  the  earliest  Tangier  history.  In  the  early  days,  fish 
were  salted  both  for  use  on  Tangier  and  for  shipment,  in 
boats  which  came  down  for  the  purpose,  to  New  Haven  and 
New  York.  One  man  still  salts  fish  in  some  quantity  and  says 
that  the  method  his  grandfather  used  is  good  enough  for  him. 
He  splits  and  cleans  them  and  puts  them  in  brine  for  eight 
days.  He  then  renews  the  brine  and,  later  in  the  year,  adds 
more  salt. 

Men  who  do  fishing  on  a  large  scale  are  called  "trappers." 
Long  poles  are  set  out  in  water  about  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
deep  and  arranged  in  a  long  line  with  a  pocket  on  one  end. 
Nets  are  strung  on  the  poles  and  a  trap  is  made  at  the  pocket 
end  of  the  line  of  stakes.  The  men  have  scows  with  gasoline 
engines  and  equipment  to  put  out  and  pull  up  the  stakes  so 
that  they  can  be  relocated  frequently.  The  fish  are  removed 
from  the  trap  in  the  early  morning  and  taken  to  Crisfield. 
Although  men  usually  trap  near  the  Island,  a  few  have  gone 
to  the  Western  Shore. 

Fishing  requires  expensive  nets,  poles,  and  boats,  and  neces- 
sitates the  employing  of  additional  labor.  It  is  possible  for  a 
storm  to  damage  the  nets  and  poles  to  the  extent  of  three 
hundred  dollars  in  one  day. 

Some  fishing  goes  on  all  the  year;  but  most  of  the  activity 
and  income  is  derived  during  the  season  which  begins  late  in 
February  and  lasts  through  to  the  middle  of  May.  April  is 
considered  the  most  profitable  month. 
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Although  fishing  yields  a  steady  income,  there  are  some 
speculative  possibilities.  One  man  is  said  to  have  caught  one 
hundred  fifty  dollars  worth  of  fish  one  morning;  at  another 
time  a  man  is  said  to  have  sold  one  catch  for  $500.  Even 
though  such  spectacular  catches  are  rare,  they  do  occur  when 
an  entire  school  of  fish  finds  its  way  directly  into  the  trap. 

Fishing  on  a  smaller  scale,  with  a  line  or  small  net,  affords 
a  cheap,  nourishing  food  for  the  Island  throughout  the  year. 
Although  the  people  get  tired  of  eating  fish,  they  find  it  con- 
venient to  fall  back  on  it  during  times  of  depression.  Thus 
there  will  always  be  a  food  supply  for  every  family. 

Agriculture 

Island  agriculture  includes  caring  for  tiny  farms,  kitchen 
gardens,  orchards  of  apple,  pear,  and  peach,  and  the  wild  or 
semiwild  figs  and  asparagus.  The  asparagus  grows  now  in  an 
uncultivated  state.  Combined  with  agriculture  in  the  past 
has  been  the  raising  of  poultry,  hogs,  cattle,  and  horses.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  there  are  no  cattle  and  but  a 
single  horse. 

While  agriculture  was  once  quite  important,  its  decrease 
is  due  both  to  the  washing  away  of  land  and  to  the  fact  that 
men  find  crabbing  more  remunerative.  There  was  a  good  bit 
of  farming  in  the  days  of  Joshua  Thomas.  There  is  good  agri- 
cultural land  on  Tangier  which  could  be  used  if  men  really 
wanted  to  till  it.  Within  ten  years  one  man  had  fourteen 
cows  and  several  horses.  Not  many  years  before  that  his 
supply  of  livestock  included  two  yoke  of  oxen.  He  is  now  the 
owner  of  the  one  horse  on  the  Island,  and  keeps  the  animal 
only  for  plowing.  Swain,  in  1904,2  speaks  of  the  cattle  which 
then  grazed  over  the  marshland. 

On  the  Island's  one  remaining  farm,  plowing,  planting, 
and  other  processes  take  place  much  as  they  do  on  any  small 
farm;  but  life  here  is  intimately  tied  up  with  the  rest  of 
Tangier  activities.  The  farmer  has  protected  his  land  from 

2  Rev.  C.  P.  Swain,  MS,  p.  2. 
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rising  salt  water  by  a  system  of  dykes.  This  man  also  does 
some  fishing,  especially  at  times  when  there  is  little  farmwork. 

At  many  places  on  the  West  Ridge  and  Canton,  and  even 
on  the  Main  Ridge,  women  and  old  men  do  some  gardening. 
In  this  way  the  expense  of  buying  food  at  the  store  is  de- 
frayed. The  returns  in  kind  from  these  gardens,  and  from  the 
farm,  can  be  sold  on  the  Island.  Corn  raised  in  this  way  is 
used  for  chicken  feed. 

The  preservation  and  storage  of  the  products  of  agriculture 
has  all  but  disappeared  in  the  last  twenty  years.  At  various 
points  on  the  Island  are  the  ruins  of  elevated  cellars  for 
storing  potatoes  and  other  food  during  the  winter  by  burying 
them  in  sand.  Onions  and  peppers  are  bunched  together  and 
hung  up  to  dry.  A  few  old  corn  cribs  may  still  be  found. 

Since  milk  can  now  be  brought  over  from  Crisfield  inex- 
pensively cows  are  no  longer  kept  on  the  Island.  The  milk 
cans  are  put  next  to  the  ice  which  is  brought  over  for  the 
crabbing  industry.  It  is  said  that  in  the  old  days  the  milk 
from  the  marshland  cows  had  an  unpleasant  flavor. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  chickens  on  the  Island,  and 
some  ducks.  There  were  once  turkeys  and  guineas,  but  the 
latter  made  too  much  noise  for  the  concentrated  living  quar- 
ters. The  chickens  usually  run  over  the  entire  back  yard  and 
are  fed  on  scraps  and  corn.  Chicken  provides  a  relief  from  the 
fish  and  pork  diet,  and  is  usually  eaten  on  Sunday.  Swain, 
writing  in  1904,3  tells  of  there  being  many  wild  marsh  hens 
on  the  Island  in  those  days. 

Hogs  present  a  different  problem.  While  there  have  often 
been  great  numbers  of  these  animals,  hog  cholera  has  fre- 
quently killed  all  or  nearly  all  of  them.  When  this  study  was 
begun  there  were  sixteen  or  eighteen  hogs  on  the  Island,  but 
by  the  end  of  the  first  summer  all  but  two  were  dead.  Since 
the  hog  cholera  is  believed  to  have  started  the  human  cholera 
which  killed  so  many  people  in  1866,  the  Tangiermen  are  a 
little  wary  of  the  disease  even  now. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  2. 
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Storekeeping 

When  a  Tangierman  speaks  of  "the  stores"  he  means  the 
ten  general  and  grocery  stores  on  the  Island.  In  addition  to 
these  stores  there  are  about  six  places  selling  ice  cream  and 
one  millinery  shop.  The  stores  dominate  the  consumption 
economics  of  the  Island  with  only  the  mail  order  houses  of- 
fering serious  competition.  The  people  of  Tangier  do  very 
little  shopping  ashore  except  in  connection  with  marine 
supplies. 

At  one  time  or  another  since  Joshua  Thomas'  son  built  the 
first  store  on  Oyster  Creek  Ridge  in  1840,  there  have  been 
stores  on  all  of  the  important  ridges  except  East  Point.  Now 
there  are  two  in  Canton;  one  on  the  West  Ridsre;  five  small 
stores  on  the  Main  Ridge;  and  two  large  ones  which  have  dry 
goods  and  more  elaborate  stock  and  equipment  as  well  as  the 
stock  of  the  small  grocery  store. 

The  equipment  of  a  store  includes  one  large  room,  with 
storage  space  elsewhere,  stoves,  benches,  cash  register,  ice 
box,  and  storage  for  oil,  kerosene,  and  gasoline.  The  stock  is 
very  much  the  same  as  one  would  find  the  country  over. 
There  is  much  salt  pork  used,  while  the  buying  of  kerosene 
for  oil  stoves  is  almost  a  daily  event. 

The  men  who  run  stores  usually  do  nothing  else.  The  re- 
turn from  an  established  store  is  good,  and  these  storekeep- 
ers are  the  well-to-do  and  the  owners  of  the  best  and  most 
modernly  equipped  homes  on  the  Island.  The  small  store, 
however,  begins  precariously  and  many  fail  within  a  few 
weeks  of  opening. 

There  are  no  chain  stores  yet;  no  high  rent;  the  stock  is  not 
extensive  and  there  seems  to  be  no  problem  but  that  of 
credit.  People  usually  pay  their  accounts  fairly  well  in  sum- 
mer, but  in  winter  the  stores  "carry"  the  people  on  credit 
until  the  crabbing  season  begins.  Several  storekeepers  agreed 
to  the  statement  that  about  three-quarters  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  buying  in  the  winter,  or  oyster  season,  is  on  credit,  while 
during  the  crab  season  it  is  about  one-third  to  one-half. 
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Each  store  has  a  case  or  box  on  the  wall  with  small  pigeon 
holes.  In  these  are  kept  the  small  books  with  a  family  account 
in  each  book.  The  charged  items  are  noted  in  this  book  and 
crossed  out  when  paid.  There  are  no  bills  or  particular  days 
of  reckoning,  except  for  a  slight  tendency  in  summer  to  pay 
bills  on  Saturday.  A  family  will  deal  exclusively  with  one 
store,  going  to  others  only  for  unusual  articles  not  kept  by 
the  family  store.  Almost  never  does  a  family  buy  on  another 
ridge.  A  credit  rating  system  is  quite  unnecessary,  for  every- 
one knows  the  economic  status  of  almost  everyone  else  on  the 
Island. 

Storekeepers  dislike  credit.  When  a  family  is  in  trouble  a 
storekeeper  is  faced  with  a  dilemma.  He  can  either  refuse 
credit  and  be  considered  a  villain  by  the  group,  or  he  can  run 
a  very  real  chance,  of  losing  money.  The  storekeepers  say  that 
people  will  spend  money  on  mail  order  luxuries  even  when 
they  have  big  accounts  outstanding  at  the  store. 

Now  that  the  economic  function  of  the  stores  has  been  con- 
sidered, it  is  important  to  describe  their  general  function  of 
sociability  and  recreation  for  the  men  of  the  Island.  The 
stores  are  conservative  clubs  where  most  of  the  older  men  and 
a  few  younger  men  with  high  social  status  gather  in  the  eve- 
ning and  talk  quietly  and  seriously  together.  During  the 
crabbing  season,  in  particular,  they  spend  a  good  bit  of  their 
free  time  in  the  stores  from  about  five  in  the  evening  until 
the  stores  close  at  ten.  The  older  men  have  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  manifested  not  so  much  in  the  telling  of  jokes  as  in 
the  giving  of  a  slight  twist  to  a  story  or  description.  This  is 
markedly  lacking  in  the  young  men  of  the  Island  other  than 
those  of  this  group.  As  these  older  men  and  their  young  col- 
leagues sit  around  on  benches,  counters,  and  boxes  talking 
and  smoking,  they  reveal  much  about  the  real  life  of  Tangier. 

While  the  men  are  there  the  women  do  not  enter,  or  if  they 
do  they  do  not  stay.  Women  often  come  to  the  front  or  back 
door  only.  In  one  store  they  come  only  to  the  front  section  of 
the  store  while  the  men  always  congregate  in  the  back. 
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SECONDARY  WAYS  OF  GETTING  A  LIVING 

Ice  Cream  Parlors 

In  June  1932  there  were  nine  ice  cream  parlors  selling 
principally  ice  cream  and  confections,  all  of  them  on  the 
Main  Ridge.  Six  were  well  established,  while  three  were  of 
an  apparently  temporary  nature.  Many  unoccupied  buildings 
give  evidence  of  having  been  such  places  in  recent  years. 

This  business  is  essentially  one  of  selling  refreshments  to 
men,  mostly  young  men,  after  they  have  returned  from  crab- 
bing. Ice  cream  parlors  are  unimportant  in  winter.  Besides 
ice  cream  and  confections  they  sell  an  immense  quantity  of 
soft  drinks  together  with  odd  novelties.  Some  are  not  open 
except  after  the  men  have  returned  from  crabbing.  One  man 
seems  to  do  regular  crabbing  and  operates  his  place  only 
when  he  comes  back  to  the  Island  in  the  evening. 

Along  with  their  economic  function  they  supply  a  club 
function  not  unlike  that  of  the  stores,  but  for  a  more  liberal 
group  of  men.  Women  do  not  go  into  them.  Recreational  life 
goes  on  in  front  of  these  places  as  well  as  in  the  building. 
Some  of  them  have  slot  machines.  Boys  do  a  little  petty  gam- 
bling, such  as  coin  matching,  in  two  of  them,  but  they  can 
hardly  be  called  gambling  establishments. 

A  parlor  operated  by  a  man  and  his  wife  was  opened  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer  of  1932.  It  has  attracted  some  of  the 
young  liberals,  both  boys  and  girls  (both  sexes  not  often  in 
the  place  at  the  same  time).  This  is  a  comparatively  recent 
development. 

Crab  Houses  and  Shedding 

Prior  to  about  1905,  crab  buyers  came  from  Crisfield. 
Since  that  time,  however,  local  crab  houses  have  been  devel- 
oped to  buy  and  pack  the  crabs.  Crab  houses,  generally  lo- 
cated around  the  harbor,  are  buildings  about  twenty  by 
twenty  feet  on  pilings  out  in  the  water  where  boats  can  reach 
them.  There  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  operation  in  1931, 
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and  eleven  or  twelve  in  1932.  There  are  about  eighteen 
buildings,  but  some  have  not  been  used  for  years.  Their 
function  is  to  receive  crabs  from  the  crabbers,  pack  them  in 
boxes  with  grass  and  ice,  and  send  them  to  Crisfield.  Crabs 
are  received  from  three  to  five  in  the  evening  and  sent  to 
Crisfield  in  the  early  morning.  They  are  put  on  a  train  later 
that  morning,  reach  Philadelphia  or  New  York  that  evening 
and  are  being  sold  early  the  next  morning.  Thus  a  crab  may 
be  caught  and  cooked  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Most  of  the  crab  houses  also  "shed."  Hard  crabs  are  worth 
only  a  quarter  as  much  as  soft  crabs.  Years  ago  "shedding" 
was  done  in  artificial  ponds  in  the  marsh.  Now  hard  crabs 
about  to  shed  are  put  in  crate-like  boxes  about  eight  by  four 
by  two  feet  in  boarded  compounds  in  shallow  water.  There 
they  shed  in  captivity. 

Crab  houses  require  capital.  They  are  operated  by  one 
man  or  a  group.  Two  are  said  to  be  controlled  by  Crisfield 
interests. 

Crabbers  congregate  around  crab  houses  to  some  extent 
when  they  return  from  work.  Some  crab  houses  sell  soft 
drinks.  Island  moralists  claim  that  some  crab  houses  have  an 
"evil  effect  on  morals,"  but  nothing  can  be  observed  in  this 
connection. 

Clamming 

Clamming  is  not  a  very  important  activity.  The  clams  are 
tonged  like  oysters,  and  are  sold  from  door  to  door  by  small 
boys.  They  are  used  extensively  as  a  local  food,  although  some 
are  sent  to  Crisfield.  Clams  are  ground  up,  made  into  cakes, 
and  fried. 

Barbershops 

There  are  three  barber  shops,  which  perform  the  usual 
services.  Although  the  cost  of  a  shave  is  fifteen  cents,  many 
men  are  shaved  by  barbers.  Tangiermen  keep  up  rather  a 
neat  appearance.  Some  barbershops  sell  soft  drinks.  They  are 
places  where  men  congregate  to  a  lesser  extent  than  in  the 
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stores  and  ice  cream  parlors,  but  are  open  during  hours  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  stores. 

Food  Sold  on  the  Street 

Men  and  boys  sell  food  from  pushcarts  or  wheelbarrows  on 
the  street.  This  is  done  on  Main  and  West  Ridges  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  in  Canton.  Local  garden  produce  and  goods 
brought  on  the  mailboat  are  sold  during  the  day  in  summer 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  winter.  Sometimes  fish  is  sold  on  the 
street.  Stores  send  their  boy  clerks  out  for  this  purpose.  Corn, 
watermelons,  clams,  fish,  tomatoes,  and  cantaloupes  have 
been  observed  being  sold  this  way. 

Unlisted  Sources  of  Income 

In  a  hundred  and  one  ways  people  sell  and  exchange  goods 
and  services  among  themselves  in  channels  which  elude  ob- 
servation and  listing.  Let  us  briefly  note  some  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  people  trade  with  each  other.  Articles  are 
grown  in  gardens  and  sold  to  friends  and  neighbors.  Odds 
and  ends  are  brought  along  on  irregular  boat  trips  for  some 
other  purpose.  Three  men  may  take  the  large  bateau  belong- 
ing to  one  man  and  go  to  the  Western  Shore  and  buy  the 
privilege  of  cutting  pine.  They  will  work  two  or  three  days 
and  return  with  firewood.  They  will  use  it  themselves  or  sell 
it  to  neighbors  and  friends,  who  load  it  on  skiffs  and  pole  it 
up  the  ditches  to  the  back  yards  on  flood  tide.  Men  also  drive 
and  dig  wells.  Chickens  and  ducks  are  sold.  Girls  work  in  the 
kitchens  of  neighbors  who  have  no,  or  few,  daughters,  work- 
ing often  for  only  a  few  minutes  and  receiving  only  a  few 
cents.  Dresses  are  made  and  paperhanging  is  done  by  women 
for  their  neighbors.  Small  boats  are  drawn  up  on  the  marsh 
and  reconditioned.  Painting  is  done.  Houses  are  moved. 
Boys  collect  and  sell  the  asparagus  which  grows  wild.  Men 
help  experts  from  the  shore  on  some  special  kinds  of  work. 
Some  men  are  carpenters  at  times.  There  is  barter  and  pay- 
ment of  bills  in  kind.  While  no  one  of  these  sources  of  in- 
come is  worthy  of  separate  description,  the  people  of  Tangier 
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receive  a  substantial  real  income  from  them,  and  this  group 
of  income-giving  activities  as  a  whole  ranks  with  the  Four 
Ways  of  Getting  a  Living. 

BUYING  HABITS 

A  Day  in  a  Store 

Nothing  can  illustrate  more  clearly  the  buying  habits  of 
the  people  of  Tangier  than  to  recount  the  essential  details  of 
an  ordinary  day  in  one  of  their  stores. 

The  store  selected  was  one  of  medium  size  on  the  Main 
Ridge,  and  the  day  was  a  Tuesday  in  August — a  Tuesday  of 
no  special  import  to  mark  it  from  other  days.  It  did  not  rain. 

The  store  was  opened  about  seven  in  the  morning  by  a 
young  man  clerk.  Women  and  girls  soon  came  in  to  buy, 
many  of  the  individuals  running  in  and  out  several  times 
as  needs  were  discovered.  They  bought  kerosene,  lard,  and 
salt  pork,  together  with  endless  other  articles.  They  brought 
their  own  kerosene  cans  with  them.  Toward  nine-thirty 
young  girls  from  four  or  five  up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  pre- 
dominated. As  many  as  five  older  men  sat  around  and  talked. 
Some  dogs  came  in.  Children  bought  candy  rather  frequently, 
yet  rarely  as  much  as  a  nickel's  worth  at  a  time.  One  small 
boy,  about  five,  bought  one  cent's  worth  of  candy  four  times 
during  the  late  morning.  Not  much  cash  was  used  except  for 
candy.  (Still  less  would  have  been  used  in  winter.)  Young 
children  brought  lists  with  them.  Everything  was  purchased 
in  exceedingly  small  quantities,  boys  buying  cigarettes  by 
three  or  four  instead  of  by  the  pack.  One  boy  bought  a  single 
cigarette.  From  eleven  to  three,  business  was  slack  and  follow- 
ing this  period  women  began  to  come  in  to  buy  for  the 
evening  meal. 

The  men  appeared  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  the 
whole  character  of  store  life  changed,  and  the  club  life,  de- 
scribed above,  began.  The  men  did  very  little  buying. 

Purchasing  is  in  such  small  quantities  because  the  women 
who  run  the  homes  send  children,  or  go  themselves,  a  dozen 
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times  a  day  to  the  store,  even  though  the  store  may  be  only 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  kitchen.  In  one  large  house 
three  or  more  girls  were  working  in  the  kitchen  getting  the 
evening  meal.  During  three-quarters  of  an  hour  seven  trips 
were  made  to  the  store  across  the  street.  The  women  and 
girls  do  all  the  buying  for  the  household.  During  the  winter 
only  half  of  the  younger  children  are  in  school  at  a  time,  so 
the  same  procedure  persists.  Most  of  the  goods  are  in  bulk 
and  Tangier  people  are  not  impressed  with  package  goods. 

Mail  Order  Buying 

Data  are  not  available  as  to  how  much  money  goes  to  mail 
order  houses.  One  person  estimated  it  at  five  hundred  dollars 
a  month.  Other  persons  "supposed"  it  to  be  about  that.  Re- 
calling the  discussion  of  culture  above,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  much  experimental  buying,  much  assimilation  of  items 
into  the  material  culture  takes  place.  This  has  tended  to  make 
the  inhabitants  less  timid  of  the  shore  and  shore  ways;  tends 
to  make  their  visits  there  more  frequent  and  extensive,  and 
tends  to  promote  greater  cultural  contacts  and  assimilation. 
Even  if  only  this  fairly  small  amount  of  buying  goes  on,  there 
are  big  opportunities  for  change.  In  the  homes,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Sears  Roebuck  Catalogue  is  second  only  to  the 
Bible.  The  leaves  are  well  worn  and  the  order  blanks  are 
usually  missing  from  the  back.  There  are  some  other  mail 
order  catalogues  also. 

Few  experimental  articles  are  on  display  in  the  stores. 
People  coming  back  on  the  mailboat  bring  few  such  articles 
with  them  except  clothes  and,  perhaps,  small  articles  wrapped 
up. 

Movies 

This  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  church  people  was  introduced 
on  the  Main  Ridge  in  1929  over  the  vigorous  protests  of 
the  conservatives.  Now,  however,  nearly  everyone  with  the 
necessary  money  goes  to  the  movies.  Several  people  who  con- 
demned them  to  the  writer  were  later  seen  going  into  the 
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place.  The  old  men  and  women  say  that  the  people  find 
them  irresistible,  especially  the  young  people,  in  spite  of 
church  principles  and  home  training.  Regardless  of  what 
they  say,  the  majority  go. 

Mixed  couples,  even  though  married  or  members  of  the 
same  family,  are  almost  never  seen  going  into  the  movies. 
Women  go  with  other  women,  young  girls  in  groups  of  three 
to  four  or  five,  small  boys  in  groups  or  singly,  and  men  in 
about  the  same  numbers.  This  is  an  outstanding  aspect  of 
Tangier  life  which  will  be  discussed  later.  Although  young 
couples  are  not  seen  going  in  together  they  often  meet  after 
they  get  in. 

Much  money  is  spent  at  the  movies.  The  admission  is  "10- 
20-30"  and  up  to  "25-30-35,"  depending  on  the  picture  and 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  comedy.  A  short-lived  movie  place 
on  the  West  Ridge  during  the  fall  of  1931  often  had  only 
a  comedy  for  ten  cents,  no  more.  Storekeepers  complain  that 
the  movie  takes  money  away  from  them,  and  that  some  people 
let  accounts  run  for  months  and  still  go  to  the  movies. 

women's  work 

The  Home 

Women  work  only  in  the  home  at  the  present  time,  except 
for  a  few  who  help  in  stores  and  some  who  make  quilts.  For 
a  detailed  description  of  the  home  and  work  done  there,  the 
reader  may  turn  to  the  data  on  the  home  under  "Marriage."4 
In  general,  women  work  rather  hard  and  long  hours. 

Unsuccessful  Factories 

A  large  store  building  on  the  Main  Ridge  was  used  for 
about  six  or  seven  years  as  a  shirt  shop.  About  twenty  women 
worked  there  part  time  sewing  shirts.  Because  this  shop  was 
fairly  successful,  a  factory  was  built  in  1928.  It  was  on  the 
marsh  between  Main  and  West  Ridges  and  south  of  the  last 
crossing.  It  gave  employment  to  essentially  the  same  group 

*  See  Chapter  VI. 
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as  the  shop.  It  was  burned  about  eighteen  months  after  it 
was  started  and  not  rebuilt. 

A  seafood  canning  factory  was  opened  and  failed  during 
the  summer  of  1931.  About  twenty  to  thirty  women  and  three 
or  four  men  worked  part  time  and  full  time  for  about  eight 
weeks.  It  was  valuable  both  for  the  women's  wages  and  for 
the  canning  of  the  Island's  seafood.  Men  do  not  entirely  ap- 
prove of  women  working  in  a  factory,  yet  they  are  glad  of 
the  additional  family  income. 

ISLAND    ECONOMICS 

Division  of  Labor 

While  one  seems  to  see  a  thoroughgoing  division  of  labor 
on  Tangier,  save  for  the  division  between  man's  work  and 
woman's  work,  this  is  more  apparent  than  real.  Although  the 
trapping  of  fish  and  owning  of  large  boats  are  not  open  to  all 
older  boys  and  men  because  of  the  capital  involved,  they  do 
move  about  from  one  occupation  to  another  and  carry  on 
many  simultaneously.  The  simple  alternation  between  oyster- 
ing  and  crabbing  can  be  broken  by  a  few  months  in  a  store, 
cutting  wood  on  the  Western  Shore,  repairing  boats  and 
buildings,  and  a  short-time  specialization  in  dozens  of  other 
things  which,  together  with  the  ones  mentioned,  are  part  of 
the  life  from  time  to  time  of  every  Islander.  The  inexpensive, 
simple  pursuit  of  crabbing  has  already  been  described,  and  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  crabs  or  a  fine  spell  of  crabbing  weather 
will  bring  almost  every  pole  and  boat  on  the  Island  into  play. 

Income  and  Status 

Some  Islanders  have  a  good  deal  of  money  and  some  are 
poor,  yet  there  is  far  less  disparity  of  wealth  than  on  the 
shore.  Save  for  about  ten  families  with  some  capital,  the 
Island  is  almost  on  an  economic  level,  except  where  sickness 
and  death  have  caused  poverty.  The  whole  Island  is  inter- 
marriageable  on  an  economic  plane.  Relative  wealth  yields 
status;  yet  with  no  great  disparity  there  is  no  class  distinction. 
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The  disparity  is  not  so  great  that  a  boy  cannot  change  his 
status  entirely  in  two  or  three  years.  A  number  have  been 
known  to  do  so. 

A  man  who  finds  the  work  he  is  doing  distasteful  can 
leave  it  and  start  crabbing.  Occupations  have  to  be  as  desir- 
able as  crabbing. 

The  Depression 

Though  a  simple,  remote  economy  like  that  of  Tangier 
is  not  sensitive  to  national  economic  changes,  it  is  not  en- 
tirely isolated  and  the  great  economic  depression  of  the  out- 
side world  was  eventually  felt  on  the  Island  toward  the  end 
of  the  summer  of  1931.  There  was  from  that  time  less  money 
for  movies,  less  for  mail  order  buying;  yet  no  family  was 
hungry.  The  impetus  to  leave  the  Island  was  not  so  great. 
Few  new  material  changes  of  a  conspicuous  nature  took  place. 
Oysters  brought  little  more  than  expenses  in  the  winter  of 
1931-32  and  much  depended  on  returns  from  crabbing  in 
the  summer  of  1932.  In  general,  the  depression  was  less  un- 
pleasant on  Tangier  than  any  other  part  of  the  country 
known  to  the  writer.  Only  one  man  owned  stocks. 

Banking 

There  was  a  small  bank  on  the  Island  about  1890,  but  it 
soon  failed  and  since  then  banking  functions  have  been  per- 
formed in  other  ways.  Stores  and  crab  houses  are  places  where 
cash  collects.  Tangiermen  occasionally  use  checks  on  Cris- 
field  and  Onancock  banks,  but  checks  are  rare.  People  keep 
a  fair  amount  of  cash  on  hand.  The  writer  has  had  no  trouble 
changing  a  ten-dollar  bill  at  any  time. 

SUMMARY 

This  is  a  little  economy  almost  sufficient  within  itself  ex- 
cept for  a  few  aspects  fairly  easily  studied.  A  circle  drawn 
around  the  Island  and  its  marine  extensions  would  find  crabs 
and  oysters  going  out  and  store  goods  and  mail  order  ship- 
ments going  in.  Very  little  else  crosses  the  line. 
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Five  items  stand  out  as  being  most  significant  in  the 
economic  set-up  of  Tangier. 

(1)  It  was  formerly  an  economy  of  fishing,  oystering, 
and  farming,  and  fairly  self-sufficient;  it  is  now  one 
of  fishing,  oystering,  and  crabbing,  considerably 
less  self-sufficient. 

(2)  Except  for  those  occupations  involving  capital,  men 
can  shift  easily  from  one  to  another. 

(3)  There  is  almost  no  differential  wealth. 

(4)  Crabbing  brings  a  burst  of  sudden  wealth  in  sum- 
mer and  provides  for  change  producing  buying. 

(5)  Mail  order  buying  is  experimental  buying  and  makes 
the  people  less  timid  of  shore  ways. 

The  present  economy  is  very  sensitive  to  the  crab  market. 
To  double  the  price  of  crabs  would  start  a  chain  of  change 
processes  which  would  materially  alter  the  Island's  social 
set-up.  The  greatest  single  event  in  the  economic  history  of 
the  Island  was  the  building  of  the  railroad  to  Crisfield  and 
the  subsequent  crabbing  industry. 


VI 
Religion,  Family  and  Social  Control 

Although  the  geographical  and  economic  factors  bring  a 
.  tremendous  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  individual  and 
the  group,  this  chapter  will  reveal  that  certain  other  factors 
have  exerted  equally  vital  influences.  No  one  could  study 
Tangier  and  believe  in  some  simple  determinism. 

RELIGIOUS  ORIENTATION  OF  TANGIER 

So  thoroughly  did  the  early  Methodism,  as  carried  to  them 
by  Joshua  Thomas,  meet  their  religious  needs  after  the  spirit- 
ual barrenness  of  their  eighteenth-century  life,  that  they  have 
never  wanted  any  essential  change.  Although  Tangiermen 
recognize  certain  events  and  periods  in  the  last  hundred 
years  or  more  of  their  religious  history  as  being  "sinful"  or 
otherwise  falling  short  of  their  objectives,  yet  their  position 
is  essentially  one  of  looking  admiringly  back  toward  the 
"good  old  days"  from  a  period  in  which  members,  especially 
the  young  ones,  are  slipping  away  from  what  is  "good."  The 
task  which  they  set  for  themselves  is  one  of  preserving  the 
religious  tradition  of  their  early  days. 

The  Tangier  embodiment  of  the  good  life  is  to  be  found 
in  the  strong  historic  personalities  beginning  with  Joshua 
Thomas  and  continuing  down  to  about  1904.  These  men  and 
women  are  the  Island's  heroes.  When  the  people  talk  of  the 
"good  old  days"  they  almost  invariably  illustrate  their  points 
from  the  life  of  one  of  about  eight  old  "church  people." 

Carrying  on  Church  Services 

The  Tangier  Church  can  be  observed  in  its  meetings  or 
services  on  Sunday  and  on  Wednesday  night.  They  are  held 
in  the  church  building  and  are  almost  always  led  by  the 
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preacher.  Methodism  provides  no  set  liturgy;  yet  there  is  a 
usual  order  to  the  services.  Due  to  the  similarity  of  the  serv- 
ices only  a  few  will  be  described  at  length.  Since  some  parts 
of  the  services  are  merely  the  usual  Methodist  forms,  only 
the  Tangier  variations  will  be  considered. 

The  church  building  is  well  built  and  is  neat  and  clean. 
It  is  decidedly  the  best  structure  on  the  Island,  and  is  a  good 
building  for  a  town  of  this  size.  It  is  constructed  of  wood, 
heated  by  steam,  and  lighted  by  elaborate  electric  fixtures. 
There  is  a  very  large  room  for  the  main  services,  a  small 
one  for  prayer  meetings  and  another  small  one  for  the  chil- 
dren's Sunday  school  classes.  Both  of  the  small  rooms  open 
into  the  large  one  by  raising  sliding  partitions.  Everything 
is  in  excellent  condition. 

The  order  and  time  of  Sunday  services  is  as  follows: 

9:00  a.m.  Class  Meeting — testimony  and  prayers. 

11:00  a.m.  Morning  Preaching. 

1:30  p.m.  Sunday  School — including  several  classes. 

5:30  p.m.  Epworth  League — young  people's  meeting. 

6:30  p.m.  Evening  Preaching. 

The  morning  and  evening  preaching  are  managed  by  the 
preacher,  assisted  by  the  choir  and  occasional  prayers  by 
Island  men.  It  is  essentially  like  the  Methodist  services  over 
the  entire  country. 

Men  and  women,  usually  four  or  five  together,  sit  in 
groups  of  one  sex.  Men  rarely  sit  with  their  wives.  At  a 
meeting  in  June  1932,  there  were  approximately  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  present,  yet  only  two  couples  sat  together. 
Later  in  the  service  a  man,  and  presumably  his  wife,  came 
in  late  and  sat  together.  No  other  couples  were  present. 
There  is  also  some  tendency  for  men  to  group  in  one  part  of 
the  building  and  women  likewise. 

They  are  silent  in  the  building  before  and  after  the  preach- 
ing services.  There  is  a  complete  formal  dignity. 

In  1856,  Lewis  Crockett  and  Kathryn  Sturgiss  organized 
the  first  Sunday  school  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  "Sabbath 
school."  In  1866,  there  were  ten  teachers,  sixty-five  scholars, 
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and  one  Bible  class.1  A  big  growth  took  place  from  1867  to 
1882.2  The  present  school  is  large  and  well  attended,  and  is 
taught  by  teachers  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Bible. 

A  type  of  informal  meeting  takes  place  at  nine  on  Sunday 
mornings  and  sometimes  immediately  after  Sunday  school 
(really  part  of  it),  and  on  Wednesday  night  at  seven  o'clock. 
The  preacher  or  some  other  person  leads  with  a  Bible  read- 
ing and  address  and  following  this  the  people  sing,  pray,  and 
testify.  The  singing  is  led  by  one  man  who  starts  a  familiar 
hymn  unannounced.  The  words  are  well  known  and  books 
rarely  used.  Through  the  testimonies  and  prayers  the  writer 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  all-pervading  and  comfort- 
ing religion  and  its  place  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  people. 
Some  extremely  secular  things  take  on  a  deep  religious  sig- 
nificance. Their  religion  permeates  their  lives  to  an  extent 
not  usually  found  elsewhere.  The  meetings  are  real  and  in- 
tense, men  shout  and  clap  their  hands  and  women  weep.  This 
religious  enthusiasm  affects  those  from  fourteen  or  fifteen 
up  to  twenty-five  as  well  as  the  older  people. 

There  are  twelve  classes  on  the  Island.  A  class,  as  de- 
scribed before,  is  a  unit  composed  of  adults,  and  is  much  like 
a  Sunday  school  unit.  They  meet  at  nine  in  the  morning 
on  Sunday  and  often  at  other  times,  irregularly,  and  jointly. 
Some  sections,  not  distinguishable  from  the  Sunday  school 
units,  meet  at  the  end  of  the  Sunday  school  period.  Both 
class  and  Sunday  school  units  use  the  booklets  of  the  national 
organization.3 

The  Tangier  Preachers 

The  ministers  are  sent  to  the  Island  by  the  Wilmington 
Conference;4  many  of  the  members  of  this  Conference  have 

iRev.  Hugh  Kelso,  MS,  p.  13,  part  of  item  125. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  13-17,  items  131-184. 

3  The  Illustrated  Quarterly,  Methodist  Book  Concern,  New  York  and  Cin- 
cinnati, published  quarterly. 

4  The  Methodist  unit  resembling  a  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese.  The  unit 
in  question  comprises  all  Delmarva. 
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had  a  charge  on  Tangier.  They  stay  about  two  to  four  years. 
They  are  well  paid  by  the  Tangier  Church,  and  the  parson- 
age is  decidedly  the  best  dwelling  on  the  Island.  The  preach- 
ers are  greatly  respected  by  both  church  and  non-church 
people.  Their  lives  and  the  lives  of  every  member  of  their 
families  are  watched  in  every  minute  detail.  Thus  they  lead 
or  fail  to  lead  by  their  daily  example  as  much  as  by  their 
preaching.  Throughout  the  Fundamentalist-Modernist  con- 
troversy they  all  seem  to  have  been  Fundamentalists.  They 
are  familiar  enough  with  the  Bible  to  make  long  quotations 
from  memory,  and  its  literal  words  find  expression  in  their 
daily  routine  and  conversation.  Tangiermen,  following  them 
in  this  regard,  enjoy  energetic,  vivid  preaching  full  of  Biblical 
description — and  usually  get  it.  Two  Tangier  boys  have  be- 
come successful  preachers  in  recent  years. 

Adaptation  of  Tangier  Life  to  Methodism 

There  is  no  religious  compromise  in  stated  beliefs  on 
Tangier.  The  Tangierman  is  not  concerned  with  any  alter- 
native, be  it  Modernism  or  Presbyterianism.  A  man  either 
states  that  he  believes  the  literal  word  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
he  becomes  inactive  in  church  matters.  The  only  church  clas- 
sification of  the  inhabitants  is  into  varying  degrees  of  Fun- 
damentalism and  "lukewarmness."  No  intellectual  compro- 
mise, no  liberalism  in  matters  of  religion,  and  no  Modernism 
is  found  here.  Doctrine  is  not  debated;  it  is  accepted  or  the 
doubter  is  considered  a  "backslider."  Everyone  is  at  least 
nominally  a  Methodist. 

In  his  everyday  demeanor  the  Tangierman  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  Methodism  whether  he  be  a  churchman  or  not. 
The  writer  has  never  heard  a  swear  word  used  in  any  rather 
general  group  of  Tangier  people.  When  there  are  only  a  few 
men  together  and  they  are  not  churchmen  there  will  be  an 
occasional  mild  oath.  One  Tangierman  became  quite  drunk 
but  did  not  swear.  Some  of  the  young  people,  while  away 
from  the  Island,  did  some  swearing  but  not  in  the  presence 
of  their  elders.  Boys  talk  about  sex  and  women  in  a  way 
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that  would  not  please  the  church  people,  but  they  do  not 
have  the  "foul"  vocabulary  of  the  shore. 

No  ridicule  is  made  of  the  church  people  and  their  prac- 
tices by  the  non-church  people.  Bibles  are  respected  even 
when  not  read.  Some  very  crude  men  who  were  decidedly 
not  church  people  spoke  respectfully  of  the  preacher  even 
when  no  church  people  were  around.  Visiting  clergy  are  also 
respected. 

Some  of  the  people,  especially  the  younger  ones,  rebel  par- 
ticularly against  the  recreational  taboos  of  the  church.  They 
gamble  in  a  small  way,  play  the  games  and  engage  in  the  prac- 
tices interdicted  in  the  Methodist  Discipline  of  1920,5  and 
Tangiermen  do  not  accept  the  more  liberal  interpretations 
of  the  most  recent  Discipline.  The  rebels  are  slipping  a  little 
in  their  respect  for  their  elders.  Until  recently  they  have 
tended  to  leave  the  Island  rather  than  to  stage  any  consider- 
able rebellion  there.  They  stay  away  from  church. 

The  Methodist  Church  on  Tangier,  together  with  other 
agencies,  has  created  what  a  visitor  to  the  Island  has  called 
a  "recreational  vacuum."  With  a  taboo  on  cards,  dancing, 
movies,  and  pool  rooms;  with  no  folk  games  of  consequence 
and  no  learned  games;  with  mixed  sea  bathing  rather  frowned 
upon,  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  amusement.  Most  of  the 
church-going  people,  regardless  of  what  they  say  about  the 
matter,  do  go  to  the  movies. 

Control  of  Organized  Religion  Over  Other  Forms  of  Life 

With  the  church  people  numerically  large,  with  many 
rebels  leaving  the  Island,  and  with  no  formidable  opposition 
party,  there  is  a  chance  for  the  church  to  control  other  forms. 
Although  numerical  data  cannot  be  presented  here,  the  high 
officers  of  the  church  are  of  first  importance  in  almost  every- 
thing else.  There  is  a  kind  of  interlocking  directorate.  A  few 
powerful  merchants  are  not  in  this  group,  but  only  a  few. 
There  is  no  great  chance  for  strong  institutions  to  oppose 

6  Discipline  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  ip20,  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern, New  York,  1920,  pp.  65-71. 
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each  other.  Until  the  present  time  the  church  owned  even 
the  land  upon  which  the  school  was  built. 

Strong  and  effective  yet  informal  censures  are  brought  to 
bear  on  the  one  who  does  not  conform.  Talking  in  the  stores 
and  in  kitchens  is  a  powerful  means  of  censure  on  Tangier. 
Extreme  variants  leave  the  Island. 

The  Dead  and  Dying 

The  fear  of  death  is  a  powerful  force  on  Tangier,  strong 
emotions  associating  religion  and  death.  Religious  feelings 
long  dormant  come  to  the  fore  when  someone  dies.  The  non- 
formal  religious  meeting,  chiefly  such  as  the  prayer  meeting, 
is  full  of  references  to  death  and  a  strongly  emotionalized 
death  fear  is  evident  in  fully  half  of  these  gatherings.  Prayers 
for  the  dying  are  frequent  and  fervent.  Although  death  is 
commonly  referred  to  by  devious  circumlocutions,  in  time  of 
fear  and  excitement  direct  reference  is  the  rule.  The  dying 
invariably  repent  if  they  are  not  "right  with  the  church." 
Details  and  exact  words  are  remembered  from  death-bed 
scenes.  Dreams  about  death  are  told.  Death  by  drowning  is 
greatly  feared  and  much  lamented,  yet  a  very  uncommon 
form  of  death  on  Tangier.  The  Island  seems  free  from  death 
superstitions  and  death  omens. 

The  body  of  a  dead  Tangier  person  was  brought  to  the 
Island  quite  unknown  to  the  writer.  There  was  something 
in  the  way  people  walked  and  talked  in  little  groups  on  the 
street,  which  suggested  that  something  had  happened.  The 
writer  felt  that  something  was  wrong  without  knowing  what 
it  was.  This  feeling  and  the  change  in  behavior  spread  over 
the  entire  Island.  There  was  a  quieting  down  and  slowing  up 
of  all  activity.  At  Tylerton,  Smith  Island,  a  watch  was  being 
kept  over  the  body  of  a  dead  girl,  and  a  similar  effect  was 
observed. 

Bodies  are  buried  on  the  Island  in  small  cemeteries  and  in 
the  yards  of  houses,  the  latter  custom  not  being  quite  so  com- 
mon over  the  entire  island  as  it  is  on  the  Main  Ridge.  Bodies 
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may  or  may  not  be  embalmed  by  Crisfield  undertakers  prior 
to  being  buried  above  or  just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  reader  will  remember  that  water  is  struck  a  very  few  feet 
below  the  surface.  Tombstones  are  quite  like  the  ones  on  the 
shore,  and  often  expensive. 

Except  for  the  graves  of  remote  ancestors,  which  are  over- 
run with  honeysuckle  and  sumac,  all  graves  are  treated  with 
respect  and  are  decorated.  Graves  dating  from  the  early  1800's 
are  found  in  a  cemetery  back  of  the  parsonage.  No  graves  are 
found  in  the  churchyard,  except  for  a  few  which  were  there 
before  it  was  extended  to  its  present  area. 

Tangier  life  is  fairly  saturated  with  religion  which  per- 
vades all  the  items  in  its  social  structure.  For  this  reason  it 
has  seemed  wise  to  include  in  this  chapter  family  and  kinship, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  social  control,  on  the  other,  because  of 
their  close  association. 

FAMILY  AND  KINSHIP  USAGES 

It  is  evident  that  the  family  will  be  of  greater  importance 
when  its  members  remain  in  a  small  area  as  they  do  on 
Tangier,  rather  than  when  they  are  scattered  among  differ- 
ent towns  and  farms  as  they  are  on  the  mainland.  Tangier 
family  members  are  almost  within  shouting  distance  of  each 
other  on  the  Island,  and  they  talk  together  constantly  and 
enjoy  the  relationships  so  well  described  by  the  sociologist 
Cooley,6  in  his  concept,  the  primary  group. 

Marriage  and  the  family  present  a  difficult  research  prob- 
lem in  a  timid  and  reticent  group  and  on  the  Island,  as  else- 
where, many  relationships  are  subtle  and  involved  in  other 
complex  relationships.  The  conspicuous  forms  of  some  pre- 
literate  groups  are  not  present.  The  Methodist  preachers,  on 
the  lower  peninsula,  and  Methodism  generally  have  made  a 
sameness  to  marriage  forms,  conditions,  and  attitudes,  and 
this  extends  to  Tangier. 

6  Charles  H.  Cooley,  Social  Organization,  Scribner,  New  York,  1909,  p.  23 
et  seq. 
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Interrelationship  of  the  Entire  Island 

The  county  tax  lists  give  the  following  concentration  of 
Tangier  names. 

Table  VHP 
Tangier  Last  Names  on  the  Tax  Lists 


Name 

Number 

Percent 

Total  number  of 

names 

490 

100 

Crockett 

190 

(22.26) 

Charnock 

10 

Dies 

48 

Parks 

77 

Prewitt 

47 

Shores 

25 

Thomas 

14 

Wheatley 

12 

Williams 

16 

Total  of  these 

nine 

358 

73.06 

Although  it  cannot  be  measured,  it  is  evident  that  there 
must  be  considerable  interrelationship  on  the  Island.  There 
must  have  been  considerable  inbreeding  within  normal  mar- 
riage. One  informant  was  quizzed  extensively  on  this  point 
and  told  of  his  relationship  with  other  families  and  revealed 
considerable  marriage  of  second  and  more  distant  cousins. 
When  one  person  dies  most  of  the  people  related  to  him  dis- 
close the  fact  in  conversation,  and  talk  about  his  relatives. 
This  is  also  revealed  in  family  quarrels  and  in  raising  money. 
Specific  data  in  this  case  are  purposely  not  written  here. 

One  good  informant  said  that  there  were  three  people  on 
the  Island  "not  quite  right."  One  is  believed  to  be  mentally 
disordered  and  the  other  two  feeble-minded.  No  further  cases 
have  been  discovered  by  the  writer,  although  they  talk  freely 
about  these  three  cases.  Among  the  county  records  is  a  book 

7  Land  Books  for  Accomack,  Richmond  and  Accomac  (town),  Virginia. 
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listing  those  adjudged  insane.  The  dates  covered  are  from 
1900  to  May  1928.  The  commitments  for  Tangier  reveal  only 
two  people  insane,  and  one  was  not  born  on  the  Island.  There 
may  be  mental  disorder  on  the  Island  not  appearing  in  this 
book,  but  any  wholesale  mental  disorder  would  hardly  escape 
entry. 

The  data  for  both  Tangier  and  Chincoteague  Islands  have 
been  noted  in  the  table  below.  This  other  island  is  more 
nearly  comparable  with  Tangier  than  any  other  unit  in  the 
county. 

Table  IX8 
Commitments  for  Tangier  and  Chincoteague 

Tangier        Chincoteague 


Population  1930  Census 

1,120 

2,130 

Born  and  lived  on  the 

Island 

1 

16 

Born  outside  and  lived 

on  the  Island 

1 

9 

Birth  not  stated 

0 

4 

Total 

2 

29 

These  scant  data  can  prove  little.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  there  is  no  widespread  insanity  or  feeble-mindedness, 
and  that  the  Island  has  not  gone  the  way  of  the  Jukes  and 
Kallikaks.9 

Kinship  and  Relationship 

There  seems  to  be  no  concentration  of  families  on  any 
particular  ridge.  The  groupings  around  the  parents'  houses 
are  limited. 

8  Commitments   for  Insanity,   County  Records,   county   building,   Accomac 
(town),  Virginia. 

9  Richard  Louis  Dugdale,  The  Jukes,  Putman,  New  York,  1884. 

Arthur  Howard  Estabrook,  The  Jukes  in  191$,  Carnegie  Institute,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  1916. 
Henry  Herbert  Goddard,  The  Kallikak  Family,  Macmillan,  New  York,  1912. 
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Relatives  frequently  call  on  each  other.  When  the  writer 
went  to  see  a  person  in  his  home,  relatives  beyond  his  imme- 
diate family  were  often  found  sitting  and  talking.  Some  of  the 
people  seldom  walk  past  the  house  of  some  particular  rela- 
tive without  stopping  in.  Tangier  fences  have  indented  gate- 
ways; the  fence  is  set  back  from  the  street  at  the  point  where 
the  gate  is  located  and  the  gate  can  swing  toward  the  street 
without  interfering  with  people  walking  past.  Whatever  the 
origin  of  these  indented  gateways,  they  serve  as  a  place  where 
friends  and  relatives  can  stand  and  'Visit  across  the  fence." 
Women  do  this  far  more  than  men,  except  old  men.  Related 
men  frequently  go  out  on  an  oyster  boat  together. 

Pre-marital  Association 

Beyond  the  ages  of  about  ten  to  thirteen  the  two  sexes  are 
rarely  seen  together.  This  holds  true  of  both  couples  and 
larger  groups.  A  ''date"  is  both  infrequent  and  formal,  al- 
though considerably  less  formal  than  a  generation  ago.  Such 
events  are  talked  about  by  all  concerned  and  by  many  who  are 
not.  A  group  of  boys  (the  writer  was  with  them)  talked  and 
debated  for  some  time  as  to  whether  they  should  go  into  a 
house  and  see  some  girls.  They  walked  past  the  place  a  few 
times  before  they  finally  went  in  for  they  realized  that  such  a 
visit  is  considered  daring.  Other  groups  have  been  observed 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

Going  to  see  a  girl  or  any  display  of  affection  or  love- 
making  is  called  "wooing,"  and  due  to  the  ever  present  danger 
of  publicity  it  is  done  rather  guardedly.  There  is  a  custom 
among  the  young  Tangier  people  of  going  around  quietly 
and  peeping  into  windows.  They  seem  quite  unconcerned  in 
walking  up  to  a  house  and  "peeking"  and  eavesdropping. 
Young  people  approaching  the  age  of  marriage  seem  to  have 
"dates"  at  the  girl's  house  from  about  ten  to  twelve  at  night. 

A  generation  or  more  ago  a  boy  called  on  a  girl  with  the 
permission  (not  known  to  be  a  formal  one)  of  her  parents. 
It  was  arranged  for  them  to  visit  in  one  room  set  aside  for 
them  at  the  time.  An  hour  of  departure,  about  nine-thirty, 
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was  customary.  If  he  did  not  go,  the  boy  or  girl  had  it  brought 
to  his  attention  in  a  simple,  unembarrassing  way. 

A  group  of  more  liberal  young  people  say  that  they  do 
arrange  to  be  together  in  couples  or  groups  rather  often, 
but  are  not  seen  to  do  so  and  do  not  let  the  older  people 
know.  They  have  told  of  several  customary  schemes  used  in 
this  connection. 

There  seem  to  be  no  customs  of  chaperonage.  Boys  and 
girls  must  not  go  in  boats  together  and  this  could  not  be  done 
secretly  in  such  an  open  place.  The  anonymity  of  a  large  city 
finds  its  antithesis  here. 

One  informant  knows  of  two  cases  of  illegitimacy.  No  more 
cases  could  be  found,  but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
data  being  very  reliable  in  this  connection.  The  early  age  of 
marriage  would  tend  to  lower  illegitimacy. 

Marriage 

The  record  book  at  the  Tangier  Church  lists  fifty-eight 
marriages  from  March  1883  to  November  1891.  No  recent 
figures  are  available. 

The  custom  of  young  girls  "toting"  around  the  infants  of 
married  women  has  led  to  a  false  report  that  the  age  of  mar- 
riage is  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Shore  people  have  spread  this 
report. 

It  takes  but  little  money  to  start  married  life  on  Tangier. 
The  newly  married  couple  will  often  live  in  part  of  the 
house  of  the  girl's  parents.  In  some  cases  the  girl  keeps  her 
own  bedroom  and  is  simply  joined  by  her  husband,  as  an 
additional  member  of  the  household.  A  wife  is  not  as  much 
of  a  burden  to  a  young  man  on  Tangier  as  on  the  shore. 

The  duties  of  a  wife  seem  to  be  cooking  and  keeping  the 
house  and  bearing  and  rearing  children.  Those  of  the  typical 
husband,  to  provide  a  money  income.  Both  get  additional  real 
income  from  gardening  and  seafood. 

Although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  genial  joking  about  love 
and  marriage  it  is  not  ridiculed,  and  not  even  mothers-in-law 
have  fun  poked  at  them.  Marriage  is  taken  surprisingly  seri- 
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Table  X10 
Age  of  Marriage  in  Church  Record  Book 

Age  Men  Women 


Mean  age  (Years) 

23.62 

19.82 

Age  1 6  (Cases) 

0 

2 

17 

0 

7 

18 

1 

14 

19 

3 

13 

20 

8 

5 

21 

4 

4 

22 

10 

9 

23 

9 

1 

24 

5 

0 

25 

8 

0 

Over  25 

10 

3 

ously.  Marriage  certificates  are  treasured  and  even  framed 
and  displayed.  A  quarrel  is  much  lamented  by  the  neighbors 
and  much  talked  about,  quietly  and  seriously.  Neighbors 
seem  anxious  for  the  older  members  of  the  family  group  not 
to  find  out. 

Marriage  ceremonies  on  the  Island  are  a  joyous  occasion, 
and  the  whole  Island  turns  out.  There  are  but  slight  varia- 
tions from  the  shore  Methodist  ceremonies.  At  a  ceremony  in 
the  summer  of  1931,  the  church  was  full  of  people  dressed 
for  the  occasion.  When  the  organ  started  to  play,  a  young 
couple  (not  those  to  be  married)  walked  down  the  aisle  ex- 
tremely slowly.  When  they  reached  the  altar  rail  they  parted 
and  walked  fifteen  feet  to  either  side.  When  they  reached 
their  positions  a  second  couple  did  likewise,  then  a  third. 
The  couple  to  be  married  came  as  the  fourth  couple  and 
stood  in  the  center,  all  eight  of  them  spaced  along  the  rail. 
The  couple  were  married  in  the  usual  Methodist  way.  They 
did  not  leave  the  Island  after  the  ceremony,  but  called  on 
relatives. 

10  Church  Record  Book,  Parsonage,  Tangier,  Virginia. 
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At  present,  a  number  of  things  are  making  the  older  formal 
wedding  infrequent.  Couples  often  elope  in  a  speed  boat. 
They  depart  for  Crisfield,  where  licenses  are  quickly  obtained, 
and  are  married  there.  Some  couples  have  been  married  at  the 
parsonage.  Quite  recently,  there  have  been  some  quiet  home 
weddings. 

There  are  a  few  cases  of  divorce  and  desertion,  but  deser- 
tion is  less  frequent  than  years  ago. 

The  Home 

Early  Tangier  homes  were  crude,  the  home  of  Joshua 
Thomas  being  a  bare  place  indeed.11  The  home  of  three  gen- 
erations ago  comprised  a  rough,  unplastered,  unscreened 
house  with  sparse  furniture  and  sanded  floor.  The  typical 
home  of  1870  or  1880  was  a  one-and-a-half-story  building  with 
a  smaller  one-story  building  as  a  kitchen.  The  kitchen  was 
sometimes  attached  to  the  rest  of  the  house  or  separated  by  an 
open  porch.  Cooking  was  done  with  pine  wood.  A  few  of  these 
older  buildings  are  to  be  found  on  the  Island  now,  although 
they  have  been  remodeled. 

There  are  houses  of  all  sizes  on  Tangier.  A  few  are  but 
two  rooms  and  a  garret,  while  some  are  large  three-story 
houses  with  many  rooms.  One  is  struck  by  the  arrangement 
of  houses  on  Tangier.  One  house  on  the  main  street  will  often 
have  a  picket  fence  around  it  and  a  large  yard.  In  the  back- 
yard will  be  other  houses,  sometimes  having  their  own  fences 
and  narrow  walkways  to  the  street.  These  started  as  the  houses 
of  the  married  children  of  the  parents  in  the  central  house. 

In  late  years  many  houses  have  become  apartment  houses. 
Without  plumbing  and  with  oil  stoves  this  is  easily  arranged. 
So  little  does  the  exterior  show  the  interior  arrangement  that 
no  enumeration  could  be  made.  About  half  the  Main  Ridge 
houses  have  more  than  one  family  in  them.  There  are  few 
multiple-family  houses  or  multiple  house  yards  in  Canton  or 
on  the  West  Ridge. 

11  Rev.  Adam  Wallace,  The  Parson  of  the  Islands,  Methodist  Home  Journal, 
Philadelphia,  1870,  p.  64. 
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The  houses  are  well  furnished  and  are  built  like  the  shore 
houses,  but  the  way  in  which  people  live  in  them  is  somewhat 
peculiar  to  Tangier.  There  is  some  crowding.  On  the  Main 
Ridge,  a  family  is  often  crowded  into  two  or  three  rooms. 
There  are  several  families  each  having  but  a  single  room. 
Oil  cook-stoves  are  always  the  rule.  Heating  is  now  done  by 
both  oil  and  wood. 

Children 

A  discussion  of  children  will  be  reserved  until  the  chapter 
on  Education.  Let  it  suffice  to  call  attention  to  several  items 
here.  Families  are  large.  The  children  of  1900  were  under  a 
strong  discipline,  but  children  are  now  unruly  and  noisy.  The 
older  children  take  care  of  the  younger.  Tangier  is  a  re- 
markably safe  place  for  children.  Children  in  Canton  are 
more  like  the  description  of  the  children  of  a  generation  ago 
than  the  children  on  other  ridges,  with  some  allowance  for 
an  idealized  account  of  the  past  generation. 

Sickness,  Age,  and  Death  in  the  Family 

Illness  is  an  economic  catastrophe  if  it  affects  a  man  who 
earns  money,  yet  the  sickness  of  women  and  children,  while 
unpleasant  enough,  does  not  bring  calamity.  Crabbing  and 
oystering  being  a  strong  man's  work,  it  does  not  take  much 
to  incapacitate  one.  Four  days  in  bed  and  two  more  recuperat- 
ing, on  the  part  of  the  only  worker  of  the  family,  will  keep 
the  children  from  the  movies  and  run  up  a  store  bill.  Sickness 
and  poverty  on  Tangier  are  intimately  connected.  However, 
as  long  as  there  is  one  healthy  older  boy  or  man,  a  family- 
can  weather  the  ordinary  exigencies. 

The  writer  knows  of  hardly  an  old  person  without  children 
or  grandchildren  to  support  him.  Large  families  as  an  old-age 
insurance  function  well  on  Tangier.  Some  may  move  away, 
but  if  there  are  enough  some  will  be  left.  Children  are  not  a 
great  burden  to  young  people  with  cheap  food  and  medical 
care,  and  they  can  live  in  one  room  if  necessary.  Old  people 
can  depend  on  other  old  people  for  company  and  sociability. 
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Death  in  the  family  is  dreaded.  The  death  of  a  money 
earner  or  a  young  mother  is  a  catastrophe.  Relatives  can  usu- 
ally care  for  dependent  children  and  feel  obliged  to  do  so. 
There  is  little  information  available  as  to  how  these  children 
are  allotted  to  relatives.  There  do  not  seem  to  be  many  young 
widows. 

Enlarged  Kinship  Groups  Function  for  Social  Control 

We  cannot  call  the  Tangier  people  gossips,  but  living  in 
close  proximity  does  cause  news  to  travel.  In  living  close  to 
people  one  must  be  approved  by  them  or  be  uncomfortable. 
Many  people,  both  men  and  women,  who  were  not  living  on 
the  Main  Ridge  said  that  they  lived  in  the  more  remote  places 
to  escape  this  constant  inspection  and  discussion  of  their  af- 
fairs by  their  neighbors  and  relatives.  People  know  each  other 
well.  When  one  man  is  selected  for  discussion  and  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  Island  are  asked  in  detail  about  his  affairs, 
they  seem  to  know  a  great  deal.  This  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  much  ''talking  around."  Events  have  been 
described  to  the  writer  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  Island 
shortly  after  they  happened,  and  with  accuracy.  "Preposterous 
stories"  of  domestic  affairs  have  not  been  told  the  writer. 

Some  people  who  have  done  things  not  sanctioned  by  the 
group  have  been  loud  and  long  in  their  complaints  to  the 
writer  in  this  connection.  Threats  to  leave  the  Island  are 
usual  items  in  these  complaints.  All  this  functions  for  social 
control  when  brought  to  bear  by  relatives  and  other  Islanders. 

SOCIAL  CONTROL  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Social  control  is  simply  the  control  of  individuals  by  the 
group.  In  government  this  is  lodged  in  an  institution.  The 
Islanders  believe  that  they  need  much  social  control.  Some  of 
the  reasons  for  this  need  of  social  control  would  not  be 
granted  by  outside  people,  but  they  are  very  real  to  the 
Tangiermen.  They  live  crowded  together,  largely  on  a  single 
ridge,  and  life  would  be  unbearable  if  relations  were  not  or- 
dered and  organized,  and  enforced.  The  Methodist  Church 
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has  a  number  of  taboos,  and  they  include  a  large  category 
of  "sins"  which  must  not  be  tolerated. 

Social  Control  Largely  Merged  with  Family  and  Church 

The  reader  has  already  seen  that  the  enlarged  kinship 
groups  and  the  church  groups  function  for  social  control  by 
knowing  about  the  members  rather  well,  by  discussing  these 
matters  at  length,  and  by  bringing  to  bear  informal  group  and 
family  sanctions.  Because  Tangier  people  are  very  religious, 
being  a  member  in  good  standing  in  the  church  confers  a 
social  status  not  equaled  on  the  shore.  A  member  of  the 
church  who  is  not  living  up  to  the  customary  standards  set 
rather  informally  by  the  people  and  written  in  the  Disci- 
pline12 will  not  "fit  in"  with  church  people  and  will  not  feel 
at  ease  in  the  informal  gatherings  of  the  "experience  meeting" 
type.  No  peace  is  made  with  a  "backslider"  while  he  is  in  that 
condition.  He  is  talked  about  openly  by  the  church  people. 
This  includes  specific  mention.  He  may  even  have  "back- 
slider" written  opposite  his  name  in  the  church  record  book.13 

Crime ,  Policing  and  Government 
Swain,  speaking  of  his  experiences  about  1904,  said:14 

A  Law  and  Order  League  maintains  a  detective  by  the  month 
who  brings  all  offenders  to  justice.  When  in  1896  the  Courts 
granted  the  right  of  franchise  as  to  whether  or  not  it  should  be 
lawful  to  sell  intoxicating  liquor  in  Accomack  County,  the  vote  of 
Tangier  Island  saved  the  County  the  curse  of  a  licensed  grog  shop 
for  two  years;  and  when  a  vote  was  taken  again  in  1898,  though 
the  County  was  lost  to  prohibition  yet  out  of  150  votes  cast  on 
this  Island  only  5  were  for  license. 

The  people  of  Tangier  boast  that  they  have  no  crime,  but 
this  is  merely  because  very  few  events  on  Tangier  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Accomack  County  authorities  in  such  a 
way  that  they  lead  to  an  arrest.  Practically  no  Tangiermen 

12  Discipline,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  65-71. 

13  Church  Record  Book,  loc.  cit. 
"Rev.  C.  P.  Swain,  MS,  p.  2. 
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have  been  in  the  County  jail  or  State  penitentiary.  The 
county  officers  say  that  it  is  useless  to  arrest  a  Tangierman, 
for  there  will  be  no  witnesses  against  him  on  the  Island. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1931  three  Island  boys  stole  a  safe 
from  a  store  on  the  West  Ridge.  The  safe  was  later  recovered 
but  the  boys  were  tried  in  the  court  at  Accomac  (town).  It  was 
a  shock  to  the  Tangier  people.  They  discussed  almost  noth- 
ing else  for  a  week.  Three  people  repeated  the  phrase,  "Even 
the  little  children  are  talking  about  it,"  and  others  said  essen- 
tially the  same  thing. 

There  is  no  lawyer  on  the  Island,  and  civil  affairs  and 
papers  are  handled  by  a  notary  public,  a  deputy  sheriff,  and  a 
magistrate.  The  people  frequently  threaten  suit  but  they 
rarely  carry  out  their  threats.  Several  old  men  said  that  they 
were  glad  that  there  was  no  lawyer  on  the  Island,  for  the 
people  would  be  always  ' Rawing." 

The  town  charter  provides  for  a  mayor,  sergeant,  and  the 
machinery  of  government,  but  it  is  rarely  in  evidence.  Ordi- 
nances are  passed  and  displayed  in  the  post-office,  but  nothing 
can  be  seen  openly  beyond  that.  The  office  of  sergeant,  or 
policeman,  is  held  by  various  young  men  as  the  need  arises. 
One  young  man  was  appointed  late  one  afternoon  when  there 
was  a  disturbance  among  some  young  men.  He  landed  some 
of  them  in  the  town  lock-up.  Later  that  night  he  "got  tired  of 
the  job"  and  let  them  out  and  went  home.  This  incident  was 
not  taken  very  seriously. 

Town  administrative  duties  are  not  a  great  burden.  The 
electric  plant,  which  lights  the  streets  and  about  one-third  or 
more  of  the  houses  on  the  Main  Ridge  and  in  Canton  and  a 
few  on  West  Ridge,  is  operated  by  the  town.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  its  being  a  "paying  proposition."  There  is  little 
to  do  in  regard  to  streets,  fire  protection,  and  the  like.  There 
is  no  fire  engine.  A  bucket  brigade  put  out  a  fire  in  March 
1932.15 

In  general,  the  Tangier  people  have  their  own  ways  of 

15  The  Eastern  Shore  News,  Eastern  Shore  Publishing  Company,  Onancock, 
Virginia,  March  11,  1932,  p.  2. 
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taking  care  of  matters  which  elsewhere  are  the  function  of 
police,  law  courts,  and  other  government  services.  So  little  do 
the  Accomack  County  officers,  except  health,  tax,  and  school 
officers,  know  about  the  Island  that  county  records  have  al- 
most no  Tangier  items.  Strong  group  feeling  makes  them  a 
well-integrated  unit  against  outside  attacks. 


VII 
Recreation 

The  consideration  of  various  kinds  of  leisure-time  activity 
which  may  be  included  under  the  subject  of  recreation  is 
made  difficult  in  this  group  since  Tangier  offers  few  of  the 
ordinary  forms  of  recreation  common  in  less  isolated  com- 
munities. For  this  reason,  it  will  be  found  that  some  forms 
of  work  and  certain  phases  of  religious  worship  are  not  dis- 
tinctly foreign  to  the  subject  of  recreation. 

OLD  AND  NEW  FORMS 

The  Parson  of  the  Islands  mentions  recreation  only  in  its 
"evil"  forms.1  The  old  residents  seem  at  loss  to  explain  their 
leisure-time  activities.  Many  years  ago  there  was  much  fight- 
ing between  individuals,  ridges,  and  outside  groups.  The 
old  people  called  these  group  fights  "raiding."  During  the 
disturbed  time  before  the  Civil  War  there  was  "raiding"  both 
on  the  Island  and  from  the  outside.2  Even  in  the  time  of 
Preacher  Swain,  raids  are  described  at  length  by  old  men  and 
women. 

No  folk  games  or  songs  can  be  found.  Some  old  people  tell 
of  "fiddling  and  dancing"  but  it  seems  to  have  been  rare.  An 
old  lady  remembers  dancing  at  what  she  calls  the  "Chesapeake 
Pleasure  House."3  Camp  meetings  were  recreation,  indeed. 

The  recent  changes  comprise  the  radio  and  movie  and  a 
few  changes  introduced  by  the  young  people  and  described 
below.  In  addition  to  this,  the  electric  light  plant  now  has  the 
town  lighted  at  night,  and  the  illuminated  stores  and  areas  in 
front  of  them  have  encouraged  recreational  gatherings.  Dur- 

1  Rev.  Adam  Wallace,  The  Parson  of  the  Islands,  Methodist  Home  Journal, 
Philadelphia,  1870,  pp.  50-51  and  204. 

2  Rev.  C.  P.  Swain,  MS.  p.  6. 
8  Ibid.,  pp.  6-7. 
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ing  a  period  when  the  plant  was  out  of  order  the  gatherings 
dropped  appreciably  and  did  not  last  beyond  nine-fifteen  at 
night,  whereas  they  usually  last  until  ten.  About  twenty  older 
people  play  musical  instruments.  The  young  people  really  do 
not  play,  although  there  has  been  a  revival  of  interest  in  music 
recently. 

METHODISM   AND   RECREATION 

No  one  could  read  the  Discipline  of  1920,4  and  not  realize 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the  usual  forms  of  American 
recreation  are  taboo.  This  study  will  not  attempt  a  discussion 
of  whether  the  Discipline  of  19245  did  or  did  not  intend  to 
liberalize  or  "modernize"  these  interdictions.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  they  are  essentially  in  force  and  accepted  by  church 
people.  The  church  on  Tangier  has  provided  no  adequate 
substitutes  for  the  forms  it  has  tabooed.  As  one  visitor  to  the 
Island  said,  "Methodism  has  created  a  recreational  vacuum." 

The  former  camp  meetings  provided  singing  and  emotional 
outlets  and  can  be  called  spiritual  recreation.  The  present 
revivals  partly  meet  the  same  needs. 

Many  times,  the  young  men  on  Tangier  have  described  the 
community  centers  which  they  have  seen  elsewhere  and  have 
told  of  their  hopes  for  such  an  institution  on  Tangier.  The 
new  Ladies  Hall,  which  is  the  building  of  a  women's  society, 
has  been  looked  upon  as  somewhat  of  a  community  center. 
Occasionally  baseball  teams  visit  the  Island,  and  boys  on 
Tangier  have  an  interest  in  games  in  the  cities  and  follow  the 
results  in  papers  and  over  the  radio.  Great  disappointment 
has  been  expressed  on  the  failure  of  the  new  school  to  in- 
clude an  auditorium. 

ASSOCIATION   IN  LEISURE-TIME  GROUPS 

The  reader  should  turn  again  to  the  discussion  of  club 
life  in  the  stores.6  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  gather- 

4  Discipline  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  1920,  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern, New  York,  1920,  sections  30,  69,  280. 
8  Discipline,  as  above,  for  1924. 
8  See  Chapter  V,  p.  14,  above. 
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ings  of  men  and  boys  in  stores  and  ice  cream  parlors  and  in 
front  of  them,  and  the  gatherings  of  boys  on  the  mail  dock 
and  on  the  tops  of  high  bridges,  away  from  the  mosquitoes, 
provide  considerable  recreation.  There  are  recreational  gath- 
erings of  women  in  kitchens,  and  girls  congregate  in  kitchens 
and  on  porches. 

HARD  WORK  AND  REST 

The  recreational  problems  of  a  waterman  who  gets  up  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning  and  works  on  the  water  until 
four  or  five  in  the  evening,  returning  to  his  home  dog-tired, 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  sedentary  worker.  The 
quiet  conversation  and  early  bedtime  hour  are  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  life  of  a  waterman.  The  adolescents  enter  the  life 
of  the  older  crabbers,  fishers,  and  oystermen  when  they  have 
hardly  left  off  their  childish  play.  Boys  of  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth grades  in  school  crab  from  early  May  until  school  starts 
at  the  end  of  the  crabbing  season.  Girls  from  the  age  of 
twelve  and  over  can  be  used  in  the  kitchens  and  for  taking 
care  of  children.  These  girls  watch  and  "tote"  the  children 
of  their  married  sisters  and  others. 

THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

There  is  an  interesting  age-group  on  Tangier  comprising 
a  little  less  than  half  of  the  individuals  from  early  adolescence 
through  to  the  younger  married  people  and  having  as  leaders 
some  of  the  married  women  up  to  the  age  of  about  fifty. 
While  the  term  "the  young  people"  is  sometimes  applied  to 
all  who  are  young,  most  Tangiermen  use  it  only  when  they 
refer  to  this  group.  This  group  is  observable  essentially  as  a 
recreational  unit.  It  can  be  considered  as  primarily  an  or- 
ganization of  girls  and  women,  since  the  few  boys  are  not  well 
integrated  into  its  membership. 

This  group  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  social  or- 
ganization of  the  Island,  first,  because  it  is  not  identified 
with  either  of  the  strong  factions,  and  second,  because  it  fails 
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to  take  any  stand  on  the  vitally  important  question  of  Funda- 
mentalist Methodism. 

The  two  factions  are  the  ''church  people"  and  the  opposi- 
tion group  of  non-church  people  who  have  no  accepted  name. 
The  former  group  is  led  by  the  older  men  of  the  Island  who 
are  conservatives  in  all  matters  save  new  economic  practices. 
These  men  are  strict  and  puritanical.  The  membership  in- 
cludes other  older  men  and  their  wives  with  relatively  few  of 
the  younger  generation.  The  latter  group  opposes  the  con- 
servative church  people  by  being  indifferent  to  church  mat- 
ters rather  than  by  developing  any  kind  of  liberalism.  This 
faction  is  led  by  younger  married  men,  including  many  store- 
keepers. The  membership  includes  their  wives  and  a  fairly 
large  number  of  the  younger  generation. 

The  young  people's  group  does  not  engage  in  factional  dis- 
putes. Some  of  their  members  participate  in  the  activities  of 
the  church  and  some  do  not.  In  their  conversation  they  say 
almost  nothing  about  church  matters.  These  boys  and  girls 
break  many  of  the  church's  recreational  taboos  but  enter  into 
no  discussion  of  "right"  or  "wrong." 

Some  of  the  older  women,  who  are  leaders  of  the  young 
people,  give  parties  for  their  daughters  during  the  middle  of 
the  winter,  and  boys  and  girls  of  this  group  are  invited. 
Dancing  is  forbidden  and  only  a  few  games,  which  have  been 
learned  from  the  shore,  are  played,  but  these  young  people 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  together. 

For  many  years  these  people  have  given  "shows"  consisting 
of  simple  plays,  minstrel  shows,  or  short  one-act  plays,  to- 
gether with  group  singing.  When  a  show  meets  with  success 
on  Tangier  the  players  will  hire  a  boat  and  go  to  Smith 
Island,  Saxis  Island,  and  even  more  distant  points  to  give  a 
performance. 

A  complex  organization  is  necessary  in  order  to  plan,  re- 
hearse, and  perform  one  of  these  plays  or  shows.  This  organi- 
zation must  last  for  three  or  four  weeks.  The  older  women 
leaders  provide  for  much  of  the  organization  and  take  many 
of  the  parts  in  the  plays. 
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In  July  1932  a  boat  full  of  people  left  Tangier  to  give  a 
play  at  Tylerton,  Smith  Island.  On  board  were  seven  older 
women,  thirty-three  girls,  fourteen  boys,  all  under  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  four  young  children,  two  boatmen,  and 
the  writer.  They  took  costumes,  musical  instruments,  and 
properties  with  them.  When  the  motorboat  came  slowly  up 
the  narrow  Tylerton  channel  the  Smith  Islanders  rang  the 
church  bell  and  cheered  from  the  shore. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  landed  and  the  equipment  was  taken 
to  the  place  where  the  play  was  to  be  given,  the  boys  and  girls 
walked  joyfully  through  the  lanes  and  narrow  streets  of  Tyler- 
ton, quite  free  from  the  restrictions  of  the  Tangier  "church 
fathers."  During  this  brief  period  of  freedom  they  were  not 
distinguishable  from  any  normal,  wholesome  group  elsewhere 
on  the  Peninsula. 

The  play  was  given  in  the  basement  of  the  Tylerton  church, 
and  the  audience  was  large  and  enthusiastic.  The  play  seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  a  published  book  of  plays  and  al- 
tered so  as  to  include  singing,  in  which  the  whole  cast  took 
part. 

On  the  trip  back  to  Tangier  that  night,  these  young  people 
were  once  more  simply  a  wholesome  group  of  boys  and  girls 
stretched  out  on  the  forward  deck  with  their  feet  dangling 
over  the  side,  watching  the  black  tumps  of  marsh  go  past 
in  the  dark  and  the  starlight  on  the  water;  talking  almost  in  a 
whisper,  singing,  making  love,  and  enjoying  the  life  which 
is  common  to  young  people  the  country  over.  They  talked 
freely  about  their  life  on  Tangier.  They  said  that  they  wanted 
to  be  like  young  people  on  the  shore,  but  the  "old  men" 
would  not  permit  it.  They  felt  that  the  girls  who  visited 
relatives  on  the  shore  "learned  to  be  like  shore  young  people." 

The  outlook  of  this  group  is  suggestive  of  more  change, 
other  than  economic  change,  than  any  group  on  the  Island. 
It  is  taking  on  new  culture  rapidly  because  of  a  strong  desire 
and  an  effective  effort  to  do  so. 


VIII 
Education 

LEARNING  TO  LIVE  ON  TANGIER 

Meeting  the  Present  Situation 

Any  person  visiting  Tangier  will  soon  see  that  the  life  of 
>  the  Island  requires  the  Tangiermen  to  be  even  better 
grounded  in  the  ways  of  making  a  living  than  in  the  ele- 
mentary knowledge  which  is  acquired  from  a  few  years  of  at- 
tendance at  the  Island  school.  Education  of  a  practical  sort 
thus  includes  the  process  of  learning  how  to  adapt  talents 
to  Island  occupations  and  how  to  adjust  oneself  to  its  com- 
plex and  changing  social  structure.  A  person  who  knows  the 
techniques  of  water  life;  who  is  able  to  get  along  with  his 
fellow  group  members;  whose  health  permits  water  life,  can 
be  successful  on  Tangier.  The  only  substitute  for  such  a 
method  of  gaining  a  living  is  limited  to  such  activities  as 
keeping  store,  carpentering,  or  barbering. 

After  talking  with  a  number  of  successful  Tangiermen  in 
a  manner  not  unlike  an  informal  interview,  it  was  interesting 
to  find  that  although  some  of  them  had  had  schooling  up 
to  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade,  others  had  had  even  less.  One 
of  the  most  successful  men  had  had  only  three  months  of 
schooling. 

The  process  of  learning  such  parts  of  the  cultural  heritage 
as  will  enable  one  to  get  along  with  the  group  by  adapting 
oneself  to  the  group  organization,  we  may  call  socialization. 
This  seems  to  present  more  of  a  problem  for  the  girls  and 
women  than  for  the  men.  A  girl  must  learn  to  manage  a 
house,  please  her  prospective,  and  later  actual,  husband,  and 
to  adjust  herself  in  more  general  ways  to  the  group.  Girls  who 
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fail  to  do  this  generally  leave  the  Island.  Although  no  numeri- 
cal data  could  be  collected,  it  seems  true  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  many  girls  who  have  married  shore  men,  or 
Island  men  who  have  left,  went  away  willingly  because  they 
failed  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  Island  life.  Sev- 
eral such  women  talked  freely  in  this  connection.  Four  of 
them  said  that  they  thought  Tangier  too  dull;  that  they  "got 
into  trouble  with  the  church  people  and  their  rules."  A  shore 
education  almost  always  leads  to  a  permanent  departure  from 
the  Island. 

Progress  Factors 

The  phases  of  education  discussed  immediately  above  are 
concerned  with  the  socialization  and  technical  learning  to 
meet  the  Island  situation  of  that  time.  Other  learning  must 
fit  the  person  for  the  changes  and  new  achievements  which 
make  Island  life  "better." 

From  time  to  time  changes  of  one  kind  or  another  have 
made  it  necessary  for  some  of  the  people  to  make  various 
adjustments.  A  striking  example  is  the  introduction  of  motor- 
boats.  When  a  few  motorboats  appeared  about  1910,  they 
were  seen  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  Island.  Boys  and  men 
learned  to  be  good  mechanics  by  simply  "picking  it  up."  In 
time  of  need  they  can  rehabilitate  an  old  engine  which  has 
been  left  unused  in  the  weather  for  two  years.  One  old  man 
said,  "Then  [about  1915]  we  used  to  go  to  Crisfield  when  we 
couldn't  get  it  started  in  the  morning,  and  now  even  the  boys 
can  grind  the  valves  and  put  in  a  new  bearing."  One  older 
boy  explained  the  workings  of  a  Diesel  engine. 

These  people  are  highly  critical  of  the  life  outside  in  the 
world  at  large.  They  read  newspapers  and  discuss  world  prob- 
lems. At  their  prayer  meetings  and  in  general  conversation 
they  reveal  a  considerable  knowledge  of  world  affairs.  At  the 
time  of  Edison's  death  the  Tangiermen  discussed  it  at  length 
and  developed  an  idea  which  blended  their  Methodism  with 
the  idea  of  a  cultural  lag. 
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Attitudes  Toward  Higher  Education 

On  Tangier  it  is  a  great  honor  to  have  a  son  or  daughter 
go  through  high  school.  The  Islanders  evaluate  the  education 
and  "learnedness"  of  visiting  dignitaries,  talking  incessantly 
about  those  who  have  gone  to  school  on  the  shore;  the  de- 
tails of  their  credit  hours,  diplomas,  and  degrees.  Returning 
students  are  honored,  but  those  expert  in  water  life  call  at- 
tention to  their  own  knowledge  and  ability.  One  Tangierman 
is  now  doing  graduate  work  at  an  important  university,  and 
many  people,  vitally  interested  in  his  work,  often  talk  about 
it.  Girls  have  college  pennants  in  their  bedrooms  and  know 
the  location  of  colleges.  One  of  the  men  said,  "They  talk 
about  higher  education  and  make  out  they  are  in  favor  of  it, 
but  when  it  comes  to  making  the  boys  stay  in  school  after  the 
fifth  or  sixth  grade  they  just  don't  do  it." 

Boys  go  to  the  Onancock  High  School,  the  Wesley  Col- 
legiate Institute  in  Dover,  Delaware,  which  is  the  Methodist 
Church  school  of  the  region,  and  sometimes  to  college.  Girls 
go  away  less  frequently,  although  a  few  have  gone  to  normal 
schools  in  Virginia.  One  might  think  that  the  boys  and  girls 
going  away  to  school  and  college  would  return  to  be  Island 
leaders,  but  this  rarely  happens.  The  writer  knows  only  one 
man  who  has  done  this. 

CHILDREN 

Pre-school  learning  is  characterized  by  the  administration 
of  a  fairly  severe  discipline,  together  with  the  tendency  of 
the  Island  children  to  mingle  with  groups  which  often  in- 
clude eight  or  ten  children.  After  the  age  of  six,  these  groups 
tend  to  become  almost  exclusively  of  one  sex. 

Prior  to  about  1910,  children  were  subject  to  what  the  old 
men  called  "iron  discipline."  Carefully  checked  items  showed 
it  to  be  truly  "iron."  A  child  was  off  the  streets  by  dark  and 
was  frequently  limited  to  his  own  picket-enclosed  yard  by  his 
parents.  Any  one  of  the  "older  men"  might  punish,  even 
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severely,  the  child  of  another.  This  included  going  into  the 
child's  house  to  do  so.  One  man  tells  of  a  boy  disturbing  the 
chickens  and  garden  of  a  woman.  When  the  woman's  husband 
came  home  he  chased  the  boy  to  the  boy's  home.  The  boy 
barricaded  himself  in  a  second-story  room.  The  husband  tried 
various  ways  of  getting  him  out.  When  the  boy's  father  came 
home  he  was  piling  boxes  on  one  another  in  order  to  get  in 
the  window.  The  father  helped  him  and  they  both  "licked" 
the  boy.  One  old  man  said,  "The  kids  have  it  easy  now.  They 
run  the  streets  and  no  one  but  their  parents  lick  them  now." 
They  formerly  had  to  observe  the  restraint  of  an  old-fashioned 
Methodist  Sabbath.  Now  they  run  all  over  the  Island  with  no 
restraint  beyond  that  of  children  on  the  mainland.  The  chil- 
dren of  Canton  seem  more  like  the  children  of  a  generation 
ago  than  on  the  other  ridges. 

Because  the  children  are  constantly  in  large  groups  within 
a  narrow  range  of  age,  there  is  the  opportunity  of  stimulation 
from  a  social  group  of  their  contemporaries.  This  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  life  of  children  on  the  mainland  farms. 
The  farm  children  spend  many  of  their  out-of-school  hours 
with  a  very  small  group  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  many 
of  them  their  own  brothers  and  sisters.  The  Tangier 
children,  however,  spend  these  hours  with  a  large  group 
of  children  of  their  own  age  and  sex  drawn  from  an  entire 
ridge. 

Children  play  on  and  around  boats  by  the  time  they  are 
four  or  five  years  of  age.  These  children  do  various  chores  in 
return  for  favors  and  often  for  simply  "being  around."  Chil- 
dren will  cluster  about  anyone  working  and  want  to  help. 
When  about  thirty-five  boys  were  asked,  individually,  about 
crabbing,  crabs,  and  the  packing  of  crabs,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  hesitancy  in  giving  a  good  account  of  the  processes.  The 
boys  are  rarely  able  to  tell  just  when  they  started  to  do  any  of 
these  things,  except  that  the  first  oystering  trip  is  an  event  to 
be  remembered.  Vocational  training  comes  easily  and  in- 
formally. 
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THE  ISLAND  SCHOOL 

The  Island  school  has  no  accurate  records  before  1926-27. 
Since  this  date  excellent  records  have  been  kept  by  the  Ac- 
comack School  Board  in  Parkesley,  Virginia.  The  School 
Board  data  have  been  tabulated,  and  the  tables  included  in 
this  section.  These  tables  need  little  description.  All  of  them 
are  from  the  School  Board  records. 

In  1896-97  there  was  a  single-room  school  with  one  teacher 
in  Canaan,  and  a  similar  school  on  the  West  Ridge,  while 
there  was  a  larger  building  and  two  or  three  teachers  on  the 
Main  Ridge.  Few  people  could  read  and  write  in  these  early 
days. 

Table  XI 
Total  Students  Entering  Grades 


Total  Entering 

Total  Entering 

Years 

Grades  1  to 

4 

Grades  5  to 

7 

Boys         Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1926-27 

83           74 

157 

19 

26 

47 

1927-28 

118          in 

229 

52 

53 

105 

1928-29 

86           85 

171 

27 

19 

46 

i929-30 

89           79 

168 

25 

3i 

56 

1930-31 

100           85 

185 

24 

36 

60 

I93I-32 

86           97 

183 

20 

28 

48 

Mean 

93-7        88.5 

182.2 

27.8 

1       32.5 

60.3 

Table  XI  shows  boys  and  girls  entering  grades  one  to  four 
and  five  to  seven  during  the  years  in  which  reliable  figures 
are  available.  There  are  more  boys  in  the  first  group  of  grades 
and  more  girls  in  the  second.  The  year  1927-28  is  obviously 
an  unusual  year. 

Table  XII  shows  the  monthly  enrollment  and  attendance 
for  this  period.  The  girls  have  a  slightly  greater  enrollment 
and  attendance  than  the  boys  in  every  item.  Although  there 
is  a  decrease  in  enrollment  and  attendance  for  both  sexes 
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Table  XII 
Enrollment  and  Attendance,  Elementary  School,  Mean  by 

Months 
(For  years  1926-32) 


Boys  Girls 

Month  

Enrollment      Attendance  Enrollment      Attendance 


September 

95-0 

81. 1 

October 

101.0 

87.0 

November 

102.4 

89.3 

December 

102.6 

86.0 

January 

100.4 

84.1 

February 

98.0 

83.3 

March 

9i-7 

76.7 

April 

85.3 

73-o 

*May 

83.7 

74.0 

109.6 

101.6 

107.1 

96.1 

108.4 

97-7 

io5-5 

92.1 

102.6 

90.1 

100.8 

89.1 

99-6 

84.7 

97-7 

87.0 

97-o 

87.0 

Monthly  Mean      95.56  81.62  103.07  84.15 

*  There  was  school  in  May  during  only  the  last  three  years. 

starting  with  the  early  spring,  this  is  a  little  more  marked 
for  the  boys  than  the  girls.  Some  of  these  boys  have  left  school 
to  go  crabbing  and,  further,  many  of  the  boys  still  attending 
school  are  giving  much  of  their  time  after  school  to  crabbing. 

Table  XIII  shows  that  in  the  school  year  of  1931-32  the 
girls  exceeded  the  boys  on  nearly  all  important  counts  as  to 
number.  The  dropping  out  of  the  older  boys  in  the  upper 
grades,  however,  is  not  shown  to  be  very  striking. 

The  reader  may  now  ask  how  successful  the  two  sexes  are 
in  their  work  in  the  lower  and  upper  grades.  In  Table  XIV 
it  can  be  seen  that  far  more  boys  fail  than  girls.  In  the  lower 
grades,  roughly  one  out  of  four  boys  fails  and  one  out  of 
eleven  girls.  In  the  upper  grades  five  out  of  twenty  boys  failed 
and  only  two  out  of  twenty-eight  girls. 

Data  from  the  School  Board1  also  show  other  interesting 
facts.  In  1926-27  there  were  but  twenty  volumes  in  the  school 
library,  and  in  1931-32  they  had  increased  to  thirty-three  or 

1  Accomack  School  Board,  Parkesley,  Virginia,  Record  for  Tangier. 
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Table  XIII 
Sex,  Age,  and  Grade  Distribution 

Boys 


101 


Grades 

/ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Total 

Under    7 

Age         7 

8 

9 
10 

6 

4 
3 

1 
1 

8 
6 

5 
6 

7 
9 
6 

1 

5 

6 
12 
17 

■5 

18 

Total 

10 

and 

under 

68 

11 
12 

16 

5 

2 
5 

3 

5 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
2 

1 

5 

1 

3 
2 

16 
8 
3 

7 
4 
2 

Total 
11 

and 

over 

40 

Total 

15 

30 

29 

9 

8 

6 

5 

6 

Total 
108 

Total  4th  and 
Below — 83 

Total  5th  and 
Above — 25 

Girls 


Under    7 

Age         7 

8 

9 
10 

14 
11 

4 
2 

8 
6 
1 

7 
16 

4 

1 
5 

14 
19 
17 
20 

9 

Total 

10 

and 

under 

79 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 

3 
3 
2 

1 

7 
2 
2 

3 

4 

1 

5 
2 
2 

1 

4 
2 

14 
10 

14 
8 
2 
3 

Total 
11 

and 
over 

5i 

Total 

3i 

17 

32 

15 

11 

8 

10 

6 

Total 
130 

Total  4th  and 
Below — 95 

Total  5th  and 
Above— 35 
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Table  XIV 

Success  in  Grades 

1931-32  only 


Grades  1  to 

4 

Grades  5  to  J 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls       Total 

Promoted 
Failed 
Dropped 
Total 

59 

23 

4 

86 

82 

9 
6 

96 

141 

32 

10 

183 

17 
5 
8 

20 

23           3° 

2  7 

3  " 
28          48 

four.  During  the  period  1926-27  to  1931-32  there  were  seven 
or  eight  members  of  the  teaching  staff  including  the  Principal. 
The  salaries  of  the  teachers,  exclusive  of  the  Principal,  aver- 
aged $687  for  the  year  1931-32. 

All  of  the  twenty-two  schools  in  the  county  took  part  in  a 
nation-wide  testing  survey.2  In  a  list  of  the  county  medians, 
the  total  score  of  the  Tangier  eighth  grade  was  next  to  the 
last,  the  seventh  grade  was  next  to  the  last,  and  the  fifth  grade 
tied  with  another  school  for  fourth  from  last  place.  In  the 
language  usage  part  of  the  tests  these  same  grades  stood  very 
near  the  top. 

At  the  time  when  this  investigation  was  being  completed, 
in  August  1932,  a  new  school  building  was  being  finished. 
The  old  school  building,  a  three-story  structure,  was  built  in 
1905.  In  early  1932  it  was  in  poor  condition;  the  third  story 
had  not  been  used  for  several  years.  The  new  school  is  a 
modern  building  constructed  after  the  plan  of  most  Virginia 
small-town  schools. 

NON-SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

Reading  and  Conversation 

Although  all  but  a  few  old  people  are  literate,  it  is  evident 
that  not  many  people  do  much  reading.  When  men  gather  in 

2  Report  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Nation-Wide  Testing  Program,  School 
Year  1930-31,  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bollmington,  Illinois,  1931. 
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stores  at  night  they  talk  seriously  together  and  their  conversa- 
tion includes  what  they  have  read.  This  partly  compensates 
for  their  meager  reading. 

Not  a  book  or  magazine  is  for  sale  on  the  Island,  and  only 
about  twenty  copies  of  a  Baltimore  paper  are  sold  a  day. 
Many  of  the  people,  however,  subscribe  to  some  reading  mat- 
ter; the  girls  bring  magazines  back  from  Crisfield  with  them. 

A  library  left  on  the  Island  by  a  preacher  has  disappeared 
completely. 

In  1870,3  there  were  said  to  be  two  hundred  volumes  in  the 
church  library.  At  the  present  time  there  are  fifty  or  more 
books  at  the  church,  but  they  are  not  read. 

Religious  Education 

Constant  Sunday  school  and  preaching  full  of  Biblical  de- 
scription give  the  Islanders  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  of  Methodism.  These  people  have  a  number  of 
plans  by  which  they  memorize  long  passages  of  the  Bible.  In  a 
prayer  meeting,  one  man  told  how  his  father  used  to  tear 
pages  from  an  old  Bible  and  keep  them  in  his  pocket  until  he 
had  memorized  them.  The  older  watermen  often  take  a  Bible 
with  them  when  they  go  out  on  the  water  and  read  a  chapter 
or  two  during  rest  periods.  In  their  study  of  the  Bible,  the 
old  Tangiermen  have  developed  "Bible  stories"  which  they 
tell  to  children  and  use  in  their  many  talks  in  prayer  meet- 
ings and  other  church  functions. 

Radio  and  Movies 

There  are  about  fifty  to  seventy -five  radios  at  a  time  in 
working  condition.  The  radio  is  considerably  less  important 
than  the  movie  because  children  and  young  people  care  less 
about  it  and  rarely  listen  to  more  than  jazz.  The  movie  comes 
to  the  attention  of  young  people  eager  to  learn  new  things 
and  make  changes,  while  the  radio  in  its  educative  function 
comes  to  the  older  people  who,  though  interested  in  new 
things,  are  considerably  less  likely  to  want  to  change. 
8  Accomack  School  Board,  loc.  cit. 
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In  the  movies  the  Island  people  see  a  vivid  though  distorted 
picture  of  life  in  the  outside  world  and  they  discuss  and  imi- 
tate what  they  have  seen.  Young  girls  are  everlastingly  talking 
about  movies.  They  get  movie  magazines  in  Crisfield,  and 
copies  are  found  which  have  been  read  extensively,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  soiled  pages  and  "dog's  ears."  Groups  of  girls 
read  and  discuss  them  together.  Many  of  the  girls  have  pic- 
tures of  actors  and  actresses  in  their  bedrooms.  Tangier  girls 
dress  and  use  cosmetics  in  ways  suggested  by  movies  and  the 
movie  magazines,  and  old  men  and  women  "blame  it  all  on 
the  movies."  The  movies,  therefore,  have  made  them  more 
familiar  with  shore  ways  and  shore  material  culture.  Conse- 
quently they  are  considerably  less  timid  of  these  things. 


IX 

Smith  Island 

About  six  miles  north  of  Tangier  is  the  lower  part  of  Smith 
l  Island.  This  Island  is  in  Maryland  except  for  the  south- 
ern marshy  tip,  which  is  in  Virginia.  It  is  about  six  miles 
directly  west  of  Crisfield.  A  consideration  of  Smith  Island  is 
here  included  for  two  reasons.  First,  a  comparison  of  certain 
items  with  the  Tangier  data  is  enlightening.  Second,  it  is 
hoped  that  this  work  on  Tangier  and  this  short  chapter  on 
Smith  Island  will  encourage  research  on  Smith  Island.  On  an 
examination  of  Smith  Island,  we  find  that  in  some  regards 
it  is  remarkably  like  the  Tangier  of  twenty  years  ago  and  may 
be  considered  to  some  extent  a  delayed  counterpart  of 
Tangier. 

GEOGRAPHY 

When  both  Tangier  and  Smith  Island  are  seen  from  the  air 
in  a  single  glance,  the  disparity  in  size  together  with  the  like- 
ness in  make-up  is  striking.  The  huge  mass  of  mud  and  marsh 
which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  Smith  Island  is  five  or  six  times 
as  great  as  that  of  Tangier.  There  are  three  important  ridges 
but  they  are  a  mile  and  a  half  apart  and  much  larger  than 
those  of  Tangier. 

The  Smith  Island  settlements  were  once  scattered  over 
about  half  a  dozen  ridges  and  are  now  concentrated  on  three, 
exactly  like  Tangier,  save  that  they  are  far  apart.  There  are 
three  distinct  parts  to  the  Island.  Tylerton,  to  the  south,  is 
reached  from  the  others  only  by  a  one-and-a-half-mile  boat 
trip.  Ewell,  to  the  north,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  over  a 
narrow  road,  from  Rhodes  Point,  to  the  west.  Tylerton  is  on 
a  small  ridge  with  little  land  except  a  few  "sub-ridges"  strung 
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out  to  the  north.  Rhodes  Point  has  a  fair  amount  of  land,  and 
Ewell  has  an  abundance  of  high  land.  All  three  have  about 
the  same  population. 

Although  these  towns  are  but  six  or  seven  miles  from  Cris- 
field,  poor  channels  make  them  as  remote  as  Tangier.  In  the 
old  days  they  had  to  sail  out  to  the  west  or  south  and  double 
back  to  the  east  to  reach  Crisfield.  There  are  no  night  markets 
in  the  channels. 

On  Tangier  there  is  little  land  left  for  farming,  but  on 
Smith  there  are  several  small  farms  and  much  high  farmland 
and  pasture  and  several  groves  of  trees  deserve  the  name 
'woods."  With  so  much  land  the  people  do  not  have  to  crowd 
together  as  on  Tangier. 

HISTORY 

This  group  of  scattered  farmers  and  fishermen  accepted 
Methodism  two  or  three  years  after  Tangier.  Their  group 
life  developed  along  the  lines  of  Methodism,  but  it  never 
had  the  strong  group  control  of  the  well-integrated  life  of 
Tangier.  The  Smith  Islanders  were  never  concentrated  in  a 
small  area,  but  scattered  in  such  a  way  that  people  could 
neither  know  and  discuss  the  affairs  of  others  nor  bring  con- 
trol to  bear  upon  the  lives  and  conduct  of  their  neighbors. 
The  British  occupation  of  Tangier  in  the  War  of  1812  did  not 
extend  to  Smith  Island.  Joshua  Thomas  spent  his  infancy  on 
Smith  Island  and  lived  here  after  he  left  Tangier.  The  Smith 
Island  people  may  have  been  a  little  more  friendly  toward  the 
Southern  point  of  view  during  the  Civil  War  but  were  not 
involved  in  the  disturbances  of  the  period.  A  few  refugees 
came  to  the  Island  and  stayed  there  after  the  War. 

During  the  period  from  the  Civil  War  until  about  1928 
the  strong  group  life  developed  on  Tangier.  Since  1928  it  has 
been  breaking  up  with  much  turmoil  and  distress.  A  visitor 
to  Tangier  said,  "The  control  of  the  Island  by  the  old  men 
and  the  church  has  become  unbearable  and  is  holding  on  so 
persistently  that  the  young  people  will  have  to  use  dynamite 
to  break  it  up."  Smith  Island  group  life  never  became  this 
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strong,  and  its  present  change  is  simple  and  easy  compared 
with  recent  change  on  Tangier. 

POPULATION  AND  HEALTH 

Population  figures  are  not  available.  Roughly,  the  number 
of  people  is  about  the  same  as  on  Tangier,  but  their  distribu- 
tion among  the  widely  separated  ridges  is  the  significant 
difference. 

The  medical  system  is  like  that  of  the  shore.  The  diet  is 
about  the  same  as  the  Tangier  diet.  The  people  drink  less  of 
the  stimulating  soft  drinks  which  the  Tangiermen  have  con- 
sumed often  in  lieu  of  good  food. 

ECONOMIC  ORGANIZATION 

Throughout  their  history,  Tangier  and  Smith  have  had  es- 
sentially the  same  systems  and  changes  in  their  economic  life. 
In  spite  of  some  differences,  the  set-up  on  Smith  is  much  like 
that  on  Tangier.  There  is  still  some  agriculture  on  Smith, 
including  a  few  small  farms  and  cattle.  More  agricultural 
products  are  preserved  and  stored  there  than  on  present-day 
Tangier.  Store  goods  have  become  important,  but  these 
people  do  not  "run  to  the  store"  as  frequently  as  do  the 
Tangiermen.  The  Smith  Islanders  often  buy  in  large  quantity 
and  keep  the  supplies  in  the  house.  The  types  of  boats  on 
Smith  Island  are  the  same  as  on  Tangier  except  that  this 
Island  has  a  uniform  type  of  six  horse-power  speedboat  which 
is  so  common  that  it  almost  replaces  the  small  bateau  found 
on  Tangier. 

Crabbing  is  the  important  industry  on  both  islands.  On 
Smith  it  is  relatively  more  important  because  oystering  has 
not  reached  the  development  it  has  on  Tangier.  Every  avail- 
able person  crabs.  Even  the  young  women  and  girls  will  occa- 
sionally crab  for  money. 

No  figures  can  be  obtained  on  the  amount  of  mail-order 
buying,  but  it  is  possibly  more  important  than  on  Tangier. 
In  all  events,  the  experimental  mail-order  buying  common 
on  Tangier  also  takes  place  on  this  Island. 
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In  normal  times  the  Smith  Island  people  are  far  wealthier 
than  the  farmers  on  the  shore.  Their  homes  are  well  built 
and  nicely  furnished. 

In  general,  their  economic  life  more  closely  resembles  the 
life  on  Tangier  than  other  parts  of  their  culture. 

RELIGION 

Fundamentalist  Methodism  dominates  Smith  Island  life  as 
it  does  Tangier  life.  These  people  are  as  intensely  religious 
as  the  Tangiermen,  but  there  are  some  differences.  Funda- 
mentalism never  got  a  strangle  hold  on  social  life  as  it  did  on 
Tangier. 

The  Smith  Islanders  accepted  Methodism  and  attended  the 
Tangier  Camp  Meeting  until  it  was  discontinued  before  the 
Civil  War.  The  Smith  Island  Camp  Meeting  developed  after- 
wards, and  has  provided  for  the  annual  revival  of  religious 
sentiments  in  the  older  people  and  the  conversion  of  the 
young  people  ever  since.  There  is  a  big  annual  meeting  to 
this  day,  with  the  revival  preachers,  the  dark  grove  of  trees, 
and  the  rows  of  whitewashed  cabins  characteristic  of  the  old 
meeting  groves  of  former  days. 

Tangier  has  a  single  preacher  and  a  single  church  building 
where  there  are  services  every  Sunday  and  Wednesday.  Smith 
Island  has  three  churches,  distantly  separated,  and  usually 
only  one  preacher  who  holds  services  in  rotation.  This  throws 
the  burden  of  holding  the  other  services  and  Sunday  school 
on  the  lay  leaders.  Many  functions  are  performed  by  lay 
leaders,  the  regular  preacher  from  the  Conference  acting  only 
as  one  of  several  leaders. 

On  Smith  Island  some  families  have  morning  prayer  before 
breakfast.  An  older  member  of  the  family  leads  the  service 
which  comprises  a  reading  from  the  Bible  and  prayers.  Other 
members  of  the  family  also  pray.  The  young  boys  and  girls 
seem  able  to  do  it  as  if  it  were  a  regular  part  of  their  lives. 

A  visitor  to  Tangier  said,  "These  people  are  extremely 
religious  and  religiously  extreme.  They  have  a  hard-boiled 
Puritanism."  While  this  statement  regarding  Tangier  is  obvi- 
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ously  exaggerated,  we  do  see  in  Smith  Island  Methodism,  a 
more  comforting  and  gentle  type,  used  less  for  the  social  con- 
trol of  the  young  and  those  who  vary  from  the  commonly 
accepted  standards  of  behavior. 

OTHER  SOCIAL  ITEMS 

The  houses  of  Tangier  look  like  those  of  the  shore,  but  the 
way  in  which  the  Tangiermen  live  in  them  is  partly  peculiar 
to  Tangier.  The  crowding  during  the  last  fifteen  or  more 
years,  and  the  changes  it  has  brought,  have  partly  disorganized 
the  system.  On  Tangier  there  are  some  families  simply  "get- 
ting by"  with  any  kind  of  makeshift. 

The  houses  of  Smith  Island  were  always  much  like  those 
of  the  shore.  There  has  been  absolutely  no  crowding.  The 
changes  have  been  no  greater  or  more  rapid  than  on  the  shore. 
The  houses  of  the  well-to-do  are  quite  modern,  although  they 
lack  plumbing  and  central  electric  light.  On  the  Island  are  a 
few  house  lighting  plants,  each  of  which  usually  lights  four 
or  five  houses.  The  thirty-two  volt  current  is  suitable  for  light- 
ing and  household  appliances. 

Family  life  is  much  like  that  of  Tangier,  but  there  is  not 
the  repressive  Puritanism.  Enlarged  family  groups  are  spread 
over  the  three  separated  ridges,  and  this,  together  with  the 
greater  space  between  houses,  means  more  privacy,  less  gossip, 
and  less  control  over  one  another. 

The  government  is  one  small  part  of  the  political  organi- 
zation of  Somerset  County,  Maryland;  hence,  here,  as  on 
Tangier,  little  governing  is  in  evidence.  The  informal  group 
controls  are  not  as  strong  as  on  Tangier.  This  is  probably  due, 
among  other  things,  to  the  scattered  nature  of  the  population. 

In  1896-97,  Tangier  had  three  schools,  one  on  each  of  three 
ridges.  Each  school  had  one  or  two  rooms  and  one  or  two 
teachers.  A  similar  situation  still  obtains  on  Smith  Island 
where  they  have  not  had  the  economies  and  advantages  of  one 
large  central  school  under  a  school  principal. 

On  Smith  Island  there  are  automobiles,  used,  however, 
only  on  the  Ewell  and  Rhoads  Point  ridges.  The  roads  are 
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narrow  and  poor,  but  these  people  can  boast  of  having  some- 
thing which  Tangier  does  not  have.  Smith  Island  has  a  total 
of  three  trucks  and  about  seven  pleasure  cars.  Tylerton  does 
not  have  automobiles  and  is  therefore  even  more  like  Tangier. 
The  trucks  carry  freight  from  the  boats  at  Ewell,  over  the 
roadway  to  Rhodes  Point,  where  large  boats  cannot  dock. 
Beyond  this,  their  social  and  economic  significance  is  slight. 
Having  cars  makes  the  people  less  timid  of  them  on  the  shore. 
The  automobiles  carry  no  license  plates  and  the  Islanders 
make  their  own  traffic  rules. 

CHANGE  AND  THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION 

As  on  Tangier,  the  younger  generation  makes  the  larger 
number  of  changes,  save  for  certain  economic  changes  made 
by  the  older  people. 

The  young  people  of  Smith  Island  are  divided  among  three 
ridges.  They  frequently  know  only  a  few  of  their  contempo- 
raries on  other  ridges.  One  Ewell  boy,  who  knew  many  of  the 
Tylerton  boys,  boasted  of  the  fact  as  being  quite  unusual. 
The  younger  generation  cannot  present  an  island-wide  united 
front  to  the  older  people  when  in  conflict  with  them,  but  the 
older  people  are  also  divided.  The  conflict  between  genera- 
tions is  not  as  marked  as  on  Tangier. 

During  the  past  twenty  years,  and  presumably  before  this 
time,  the  Smith  Island  young  people  have  not  differed  from 
the  shore  young  people  to  the  extent  that  the  same  group 
on  Tangier  has.  On  Tangier,  some  members  of  the  rising 
generation  are  quite  religious,  but,  especially  since  about 
1928,  many  are  antagonistic  toward  the  older  men  and  their 
repressive  Puritanism.  The  Smith  Island  young  people  share 
to  a  greater  extent  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  older  gen- 
eration. Boys  and  men,  generally,  say  their  prayers  and  read 
the  Bible  quite  as  a  usual  thing. 

Whereas  the  boys  and  girls  on  Tangier  do  not  associate 
freely  in  public,  their  association  on  Smith  Island  is  as  free 
as  that  on  the  shore.  They  have  "dates"  and  walk  up  and 
down  the  street  together.  This  is  done  with  an  ease  and  free- 
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dom  never  found  on  Tangier.  Although  the  Smith  Island 
girls  and  women  do  not  sit  around  the  stores  in  the  evening, 
they  do  go  in  and  out  quite  freely. 

The  Tangier  young  people  crave  the  association  of  the 
opposite  sex.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  they  do  get  to- 
gether, many  do  not  know  what  to  do.  There  is  much  "mis- 
behaving." This  is  not  true  of  the  Smith  Island  young  people. 

Smith  Island  recreation  includes  mixed  bathing,  games 
and  playing  in  the  homes,  walking  around  the  streets  and 
lanes  in  the  early  evening,  and  other  forms.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  moving  picture  establishment  there.  Cards  and  danc- 
ing are  forbidden,  but  otherwise  the  taboos  are  not  extensive. 

There  is  little  beauty  about  Tangier.  It  is  clean  and  neat, 
but  not  beautiful.  There  is  a  certain  beauty,  however,  to 
Smith  Island.  Here  the  young  people  can  enjoy  the  deep 
woods  and  groves  of  pine  and  oak,  while  the  lanes  on  the 
edge  of  Ewell  are  bordered  with  trees  and  high  bushes  which 
cast  a  welcome  shade  in  summer.  The  Camp  Meeting  Grove 
at  Ewell  is  cool  and  quiet,  and  here,  away  from  the  bright  sun- 
light along  the  water,  it  is  peaceful.  In  Tyler  ton  and  Ewell 
the  houses  are  a  comfortable  distance  back  from  the  street, 
while  green  grass  and  flowers,  delightfully  welcome  flowers, 
fairly  fill  the  town.  Here  and  there  close  to  the  towns,  often 
right  at  the  front  gate  of  some  home,  are  white  beaches  and 
clear  water.  A  group  of  beauty-starved  Tangier  young  people 
rejoiced  in  Smith  Island  and  walked  along  the  lanes  in  the 
early  evening  admiring  each  group  of  flowers  separately.  One 
girl  who  had  been  there  before  said,  "I  always  remember  the 
quiet  beauty  of  this  place."  Elements  of  the  Machine  Age 
have  not  been  suddenly  and  inappropriately  set  down  in  the 
midst  of  things. 

CONTRAST  BETWEEN  THE  ISLANDS 

From  this  chapter  it  is  evident  that,  although  Smith  Island 
is  like  Tangier  in  a  number  of  respects,  there  are  some  very 
real  differences.  The  more  important  of  these  differences  are 
listed  here.  First,  the  ridges  are  separated  by  a  mile  and  a  half 
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of  water  or  narrow  roadway.  Second,  the  religion  never  be- 
came a  rigid  Puritanism,  repressive  to  the  young  and  antago- 
nistic to  essential  change.  Third,  the  younger  generation  has 
been  granted  greater  freedom,  and,  without  active  opposi- 
tion, has  accepted  rather  than  resisted  the  faith  and  ways  of 
their  fathers.  Fourth,  the  people  of  Smith  Island  have  never 
differed  from  the  people  on  the  shore  as  much  as  the  Tan- 
giermen. 

On  Smith  Island  life  is  calm  and  peaceful.  There  is  har- 
mony between  generations.  Change  has  come  slowly  and 
gracefully.  Religion  has  yielded  more  comfort  and  less  re- 
pression. 

If  the  artist  were  looking  for  a  quiet  beauty,  with  a  touch 
of  the  picturesque,  he  would  find  it  on  Smith  Island. 


X 

Summary 

As  we  now  review  the  field  which  we  have  surveyed  in  the 
l  preceding  chapters,  we  shall  understand  that  the  purpose 
in  mind  was  to  describe  and  analyze  processes,  trends,  and 
relationships.  It  may  be  valuable  to  consider,  by  way  of  sum- 
mary, these  most  essential  elements  thus  revealed  in  the  data 
gathered  from  an  observation  of  life  in  this  distinct  social 
unit. 

1.  The  Methodism  which  was  later  to  be  known  as  Fun- 
damentalist Methodism  entered  Tangier  life  to  fill  a  real 
need;  was  quickly  accepted  and  became  the  controlling  influ- 
ence in  the  social  organization. 

2.  A  moderately  strong  group  life  developed,  due  to  re- 
duced outside  contacts  and  to  geographical  limitations.  Be- 
cause the  group  controlled  the  individual  by  means  of  an 
informal  system  of  investigation,  discussion,  and  report,  the 
individual  was  lost  in  the  group.  If  any  member  failed  to 
conform,  the  group  applied  informal  pressure. 

3.  Group  unity  was  strengthened  when  the  population 
became  concentrated  on  a  few  ridges.  It  became  self-sufficient 
to  the  extent  that  the  individual  had  little  need  or  opportu- 
nity to  make  shore  contacts.  The  culture  of  this  distinct  unit 
was  both  isolated  and  isolating;  individuals  were  not  only 
separated  from  the  shore,  but  they  resisted  the  encroachment 
of  its  culture.  Their  social  order  became  repressive  and 
inflexible. 

4.  Economic  change  did  not  undermine  or  destroy  the 
essential  culture  of  this  unit.  The  substitution  of  a  crabbing 
and  oystering  economy  for  that  of  farming  and  oystering;  and 
the  change  from  sail  boats  to  motorboats  might  have  broken 
down  their  isolation  and  culture  had  they  not  defended  it. 
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5.  All  other  essential  change  has  been  prohibited  by  the 
conservative  old  men  who  have  controlled  Tangier  life.  Their 
control  has  been  accomplished  by  keeping  people  afraid  of 
shore  life;  by  suppressing  variants;  and  by  driving  from  the 
Island  those  who  defied  them. 

The  young  people  chafed  under  the  puritanical  repression 
and  longed  for  recreation  and  freedom  in  social  relations. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  movies  the  people,  especially 
the  young  people  and  women,  realized  that  the  shore  culture 
which  they  had  hitherto  hardly  known  would  give  them  the 
things  for  which  they  longed.  The  movies,  as  they  created 
familiarity  with  the  mores,  folkways,  and  material  culture  of 
the  shore,  broke  down  their  timidity,  and  their  visits  ashore 
became  more  frequent  and  more  productive  of  change. 

There  is  now  a  group  of  young  liberals,  thoroughly  famil- 
iar and  heartily  in  accord  with  shore  ways.  This  point  of  view 
and  way  of  life  is  gradually  occupying  more  and  more  of  the 
Tangier  social  structure  as  the  order  and  control  of  the  old 
men  diminishes  through  failure  to  make  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  converts  among  the  rising  generation. 

6.  The  data  from  Smith  Island  show  that  this  generally 
comparable  group  followed  through  the  Methodism  and 
moderately  strong  group  life  as  did  Tangier  but,  since  it  was 
unable  to  concentrate  on  a  few  close  ridges,  the  Island  never 
became  a  compact  unit  isolating  itself  from  the  shore.  Smith 
Island  always  remained  in  touch  with  shore  culture. 

Because  the  young  people  were  never  repressed  and  an- 
tagonized by  a  strong  and  compact  group  they  lived  in  rela- 
tive harmony  with  their  elders.  Thus,  while  the  young  people 
on  Smith  Island  find  the  culture  which  they  now  enjoy 
essentially  like  that  of  the  shore,  their  Tangier  contempo- 
raries are  now  breaking  up  a  repressive  culture  which  they 
wish  to  replace  with  a  freer  one  brought  from  the  shore. 
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higher,  97;  non-school,  102-103; 
practical,  95;  religious,  103;  statis- 
tics, 99-102 

Electric  light  plant,  90-91 

Electric  lighting,  Smith  Island,    109 

English  gentry,  10 

Ewell,  Smith  Island,  105,  110 

Factories,  68 

Family,  78 

Family  and  social  control,  87 

Fishing,  58 

Food  sold  on  street,  65 

Foxes  Island,  22 

Games,  folk,  90 
Government,  87 
Government  Channel,  39-41 
Graves  and  use  of  land,  5 
Great  Awakening,  14,  15 
Group  life,  strong,   113 
Group  unity,  113 
Guts,  6 

Health  practices,  48,  50 
Hog  cholera,  60 
Hogs,  60 

Hollands  Island,  22 
Home,  the,  84 

Ice  cream  parlors,  63 

Illegitimacy,  82 

Income  and  status,  69 

Insanity,  80 

Interrelationship,  79 

Island  school,  99 

Islands,    isolated,    Man's    Island,    36; 

Shankes  Island,  36;  others,  36 
Isolated  islands,  see  Islands,  isolated 

Jamestown  Colony,  8 

Kelso,  Hugh,  MS,  21  n 

Kinship,  78,  80 

Kinship  groups  and  social  control,  86 

Labor,  division  of,  69 


Ladies  Hall,  91 

Learning  to  live  on  Tangier,  95 

Leisure-time  groups,  91 

Liberalism,  93 

Liberals,  114 

Limbo  (early  name  of  Tangier),  8 

Liquor,  52 

Lock-up,  town,  88 

Lots,  size  of,  28-30 

Mail  order  buying,  Smith  Island, 
107;  Tangier,  67 

Mailboat,  43 

Main  Ridge,  3,  30 

Man's  Island,  36 

Marriage,  78,  82,  83 

Masonic  Lodge,  Onancock,  24 

Medical  system,  49-50 

Meetings,  see  Camp  meetings 

Methodism,  Peninsular,  15,  18;  rec- 
reation and,  91;  Smith  Island,  106, 
114;  Tangier,  26,  113 

Methodist,  canoe  of  Joshua  Thomas, 

39 

Methodist  Church,  North,  21;  Cen- 
tral, 21 

Modernism,  75 

Motorboats,  42-43 

Movies,  67,  90,   103 

Names  of  persons,  79 

Natural  drain,  32 

Navigation,  Channel  of  1917-18,  40; 
mailboat,  43;  motorboats,  43;  the 
old  days,  39;  trips  of  boats,  41; 
types  of  boats,  41-43 

Negroes,  19;  free,  12 

Norfolk  boats,  25 

Old  age,    85 

Old  Woman  Marsh,  23 

Onancock,  Quarterly  Conference,  22; 

Virginia,  23,  24,  26 
Oyster  Creek  Gut,  33 
Oyster  Creek  Ridge,  33 
Oystering,  53 
Oystering,  scrapes,  55;  tonging,  55-56 


INDEX 


Parson  of  the  Islands,  The,  16-18,  90 

Patentees,  9 

Peeking,  81 

Policing,  87 

Population,  by  sex,  color,  etc.,  48; 
early,  46;  present,  47 

Pre-marital  association,  81 

Present  situation,  meeting,  95 

Progress  factors,  96 

Pungee,  41 

Pungoteague,  Maryland,  camp  meet- 
ing, 16 

Puritanism,  Smith  Island,  lack  of, 
108,  110;  Tangier,  108 

Puritans,  New  England,  10 

Radio,  90,  103 

Raiding,  90 

Railroad,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  24; 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Nor- 
folk, 25 

Railroads,  the,  24 

Rain  water,  collection  of,  5 

Reading,  102 

Recreation  and  Methodism,  91 

Recreational  taboos,  93 

Relationship,  80 

Religion,  Smith  Island,   108 

Religious  education,  103 

Religious  orientation  of  Tangier,  72 

Rest,  92 

Revival,  early,  14 

Rhoades  Point,  Smith  Island,  105,  110 

Richmond,  Virginia,  20 

Ridge,  Canaan,  34;  Canton,  31;  East 
Point,  35;  Main,  30;  Oyster  Creek, 
33;  West,  3,  33,  99 

Ridges,  location  in  marsh,  3;  moving 
among,  37 

Roanoke  and  peake,  12 

Saxis  Island,  93 

Scarburgh,  Colonel,  9 

School  Board,  Accomack,  99 

School,  Canaan,  99;  High,  Onancock, 

24;    Island,    99;    statistics,    99-102; 

West  Ridge,  99 
Schooner,  42 


Scrapes,  oystering,  55 

September  Gust,  19 

Shankes  Island,  36 

Shedding,  of  crabs,  63 

Shows,  93 

Sickness,  85 

Skiff,  42 

Slavery  controversy,   19 

Slaves,  12 

Sloop,  41 

Smith  Island,  17,  22,  93;  Camp  Meet- 
ing, 22,  108;  location,  1;  Method- 
ism, 106 

Smith,  John,  8 

Social  control,  86-89 

Somer's  Cove,  25 

Somerset  County,  Maryland,  109 

Status,  69 

Steamboat  Harbor,  3,  25 

Steamboats,  35 

Storage  of  food,  51,  60 

Store,  a  day  in,  66 

Stores,  club  life  in,  61,  66 

Streets,  5 

Students,  school,  99 

Sturgiss,  Kathryn,  19 

Sunday  school,  21 

Swain  Manuscript,  10,  20 

Tangier  Island.  Index  numbers  gen- 
erally refer  to  Tangier  Island  un- 
less otherwise  noted. 

Tax  records,  27 

Thomas,  Joshua,  16-18,  27,  72;  his 
diet,  51;  his  life,  16;  his  preaching, 

17 
Tobacco  house  receipts,  12 
Toting,  82,  92 
Town  lock-up,  88 
Tump,  description  of,  6 
Tylerton,  Smith  Island,  23,  77,  94,  105 

Unlisted  sources  of  income,  65 
Upper  End,  see  Canaan 
Up  Up'ards,  see  Canaan 

Vocational   training,  98 
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War  of  1812,  13 

Watts  Island,  22 

Wesley,  Charles,   15;  John,  15 

West,  Mr.,  10 

West  Indies,  trade,  12,  14 

West  Ridge,  33;   location,  3;   school, 

99 
Western  Shore,  20;  oystering  trips  to, 

57;  wood  cutting  on,  69 
Wheeler's  Island,  36-37 
Whitefield,  George,  15 


Wife,  duties  of,  82 
Wilmington  Conference,  74 
Wise,    Jennings    Cropper,    10 
Woman's  work,  81 
Wooing,  81 
Work,  hard,  and  rest,  92 

Yeomanry,  11 

Young  people,  Smith  Island,  110-111; 

Tangier,   114 
Younger  generation,  93 
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